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Great  Saving 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  each  Nash  car  is  built  with- 
in  the  walls  of  the  Nash  factories  —  thus  eliminating 
the  profits  of  the  "parts  manufacturers."  Production 
costs  are  considerably  lowered.  Great  savings  in 
overhead  are  eflfected.  This  explains  why  Nash  can 
actually  give  more  value  for  less  money. 


THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY 

KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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Sound  footing!  When  you  put  your 
best  foot  forward  it  ought  to  be 
silk  shod.  For  not  only  is  silk 
the  accepted  fabric  of  elegance 
throughout  the  world,  but  when 
it  is  made  into  hand-finished  ho- 
siery  by  Phoenix  methods,  it  has  a 
long-mileage  endurance  that  makes 
it  a  downright  economy.  Luxurious 
hosiery-travel  at  small  cost!  Sturdy 
beauty  that  commands  leadership 
everywhere!  These  are  compelling 
reasons  why  you  should  find  sound 
footing  in  Phoenix  hosiery  now. 
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Early  Wisconsin 

When  the  French  explorers  came  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  they 
found  among  the  Indians  some  who  intimated  to  the  visitors  that  for 
a  specified  premium, which  generally  conformed  to  the  ability  of  the 
prospect  to  pay,  a  safe  voyage  through  their  domain  would  be  insured. 
The  inference  was  emphatic  that  in  the  absence  of  such  insurance 
the  travelers  proceeded  at  their  own  peril.  There  was  not  much 
system  or  organization  to  these  primitive  practices,  but  there  was 
tremendous  efficiency] 

More  than  200  years  later,  however,  life  insurance  was  reduced  to  a  science' 
and  there  was  organized  in  this  former  French  province,  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany which  has  developed  into  the  largest  and  most  prominent  financial  and 
fiduciary  institution  west  of  the  Alleghany  jMountains. 


The  Northwestern  Alutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  chartered  by  special  act  of 
the  Wisconsin  legislature.  It  beean  business 
in  1858  with  69  policyholders  and  $200,000 
of  insurance  in  foi^e.  On  the  first  day  of 
January  1924,  it  had  825,147  policies  out- 
standing, involving  insurance  ot  about  two 
billion  seven  hundred  million  dollars! 

Since  its  organization  the  company  has  paid 
to  policyholders  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  milhon  dollars  and  it  still  holds,  under 
the  requirements  of  Wisconsin  law,  more  than 
five  hundred  million  dollars  for  them. 

The  Northwestern  confines  its  operations 
exclusively  to  the  healthful  portions  of  the 
Union  and  it  does  no  foreign  business. 

It  has  more  than  48,500  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  on  its  list  of  policy- 
holders and  being  a  mutual  company, 
these  policyholders  are  intimately  and 
directly  affected  by  anything  which 
affects  the  interests  of  the  company. 

The  Northwestern  gives  employment  to  about 
2,000  Wisconsin  citizens  in  this  state,  and 
it  annually  expends  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  Wisconsin  for  salaries  and 
supplies.  It  has  ;ust  paid  the  state  $861,000 
in  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
in  \\'isconsin  for  one  year  —  a  sum  which  is 
nearly  one-third  the  total  taxes  paid  bv  the 
company-  in  all  the  other  states  and  the 
national  government,  combined. 

The  bv-laws  of  the  company  provide  for  the 
annual  appointment  of  a  committee  of  its 
policyholders  who  shall  not  be  trustees, 
oflScers,  junior  officers,  agents  or  employees, 
to  examine  into  its  affairs,  transactions, 
records,  books,  assets  and  securities.  The 
committee  last  appointed,  and  which  reported 


on  January  25,  1924,  consisted  of  four 
policyholders,  two  of  whom  were  citizens  of 
\\'isconsin,  Thomas  H.  Gill,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Senator  ^Max  W.  Heck,  of  Racine,  the 
latter  being  nominated  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Stanley  Smith,  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Heck  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  Committee. 


Its 


conclusions   were   as 


folk 


"Our  examination  convinces  us  that  the 
management  is  entirely  efficient  and 
fully  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  of  its 
competitors;  that,  consequently,  the 
various  policy  forms  are  liberal  and  equit- 
able, the  rates  reasonable,  the  treatment 
of  all  policyholders  uniform,  purchases 
and  security  of  investments  safeguarded, 
all  assets  conserved,  death  claims  prompt- 
ly paid,  litigation  negligible,  pensions 
commendable  and  all  branches  of  the 
business  most  economically  conducted. 
The  volume  and  quality  of  the  risks,  the 
surplus  earnings  and  savings  are  growing 
healthfully,  and  we  believe  the  great 
object  of  the  corporation  as  a  guardian 
and  conservator  for  public  benefit  is 
fully   realized." 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insiirance 
Company  was  organized  to  SERVE  — to 
serve  men  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
protecting  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  estates.  It  issues  modern  life  insurance 
j>olicies  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
protection  at  the  lowest  possible  net  cost. 
It  has  general  agencies  in  Alilwaukee,  Racine, 
Madison,  Hudson  and  O  s  h  k  o  s  h,  and 
agencies  in  every  other  locaKty  of  the  state, 
where  free,  frardt  and  full  information  \vill 
be  given  cheerfully  to  those  who  want  to 
know  about  its  policy  contracts.  Write  or 
call  upon  them,  or  address 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


Milwaul^ee,  Wisconsin 


\V.  D.  VAN  DYKE,  President 
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THE     Wise  ON  SI  -V     .V  A  GAZI  N  E 


SINCE  time  began,  the  shade  tree  has 
been  the  changeless  and  unfailing 
friend  of  man.  It  has  ever  graced 
the  land  with  its  beauty,  and  to  every 
generation  it  has  given  freely  of  its  pro- 
tective shelter.  A  benefactor  to  human- 
ity, adding  comfort,  health,  and  beauty 
to  every  community,  it  is  a  benefactor 
as  well,  to  the  animals  who  seek  refuge 
under  its  protecting  branches  from  the 
blazing  sun  and  the  angry  storm. 

Shelter  and  shade  were  the  first  serv- 
ices which  trees  rendered  to  man.  Next 
they  added  another  service — to  keep 
him  warm,  when  he  had  discovered  fire. 
With  the  evolution  ol"  human  society, 
however,  uses  of  wood  became  more  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  their  primitive 
uses,  shelter  and  shade,  sank  into  lesser 
significance.  Throughout  this  develop- 
ment, nevertheless,  the  shade-giving 
quality  of  trees  has  remained  the  one 
unaltered  aspect  of  their  relationship 
to  man. 

The  early  settlers  of  our  country  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  shade  trees.  The 
fine  old  trees  which  we  see  around  us 
today  were  planted  and  tenderly  cared 
for  by  our  fathers.  They  add  immeas- 
urably to  the  value  of  homes,  and  are 


By  R.  P.  Haupt 

indispensable  to  the  landscapery  of  our 
village  greens  and  city  parks. 

It  is  the  trees  along  our  country 
roads,  especially  along  our  state  high- 
ways, that  I  want  to  talk  about  in  this 
brief  article.  While  I  may  not  be  able 
to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  I  shall 
be  content  if  what  I  say  here  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  others  to  join  in  a  move- 
ment for  a  definite  program  of  shade- 
tree  planting  along  our  roads. 

In  this  day  of  the  automobile,  when 
most  people  take  little  jaunts  now  and 
then  and  many  take  long  trips,  the  aver- 
age citizen  covers  a  good  many  miles 
during  the  touring  season.  It  is  then 
th.it  we  appreciate  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  splendid  roads  constructed  by 
our  state  and  county  highway  depart- 
ments. We  are  able  to  achieve  distance 
without  nerve-wracking,  car-wrecking 
jolts.  Another  feature  of  which  we  in 
Wisconsin  can  be  justly  proud,  and 
with  which  our  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment must  be  credited,  is  the  ingenious 
highway  marking  system  in  this  state. 
It  is  the  most  complete  and  least  con- 


fusing of  any  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  chance  of  anyone, 
even  a  stranger,  losing  his  trail  when 
traveling  in  Wisconsin. 

But  when  our  state  and  county  high- 
way workers  get  through  with  their  job, 
there  is  still  something  lacking. 

What  are  we  doing  about  roadside  de- 
velopment, particularly  the  roadside 
planting  of  trees? 

Nothing  is  more  refreshing  to  the 
tourist  than  a  tunnel  of  cool  shade; 
and  when  you  stop  on  the  road  some 
day,  perhaps  with  engine  trouble  or  a 
flat  tire,  or  perhaps  to  conquer  the 
lunch  basket,  and  the  day  is  hot,  with 
the  sun  beating  down  unmercifully,  how 
delightful  to  find  yourself  near  a  cluster 
of  shade  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  monotony 
there  is  in  the  endless  stretches  of 
dusty,  sunburned  road,  unprotected  by 
any  sheltering  trees. 

Anybody  who  has  done  any  amount 
of  driving  on  the  highways  will  readily 
admit  that  driving  along  a  barren  road 
during  the  warm  summer  days  is  not 
only  very  monotonous  and  tiresome,  but 
quite  strenuous.  How  he  welcomes  a 
cool,  shaded  spot  to  rest  in.  and  what  a 
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This  dreary  stretch   o£   rond   in  Texas  Mrill  become  the  traveller's    ilt-M^ht    in    a    fe%v    jears,    Avhen    the   Texas    program   for 

roadside  trees  has  transformed   it  into  a  shady  retreat. 


glorious  relief  it  is  if  by  chance  he  finds 
a  short  stretch  of  roadway  bordered 
with  tall  green  shade  trees!  Here,  as 
he  drives  slowly  along,  trying  to  absorb 
to  the  utmost  the  comfort  of  the  shade, 
he  involuntarily  says  to  himself,  "What 
a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  all  our 
state  highways  were  planted  with  trees 
such  as  these."  As  he  drives  on,  the 
memory  of  this  one  short  stretch  of 
tree-bordered  roadway  lingers  with  him. 
Possibly  as  he  puts  up  for  the  evening 
in  one  of  the  caravanseries  along  his 
route,  he  will  tell  some  of  the  other 
weary  travelers  of  this  one  cool,  re- 
freshing spot,  and  they  may  discuss  its 
attractiveness  and  curse  the  unprotected 
road.  Yet  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished except  praise  and  blame. 

Trees  are  just  as  essential  to  the 
countryside  as  they  are  to  the  city. 
What  is  true  of  the  value  of  treas  in  the 
city,  is  equally  true  of  the  value  of  the 
trees  in  the  country.  People  enjoy  well 
shaded  streets,  and  that  the  beauty  of 
a  city  is  improved  by  good  shade  trees 
is  becoming  recognized  more  and  more. 
As  Charles  L.  Park,  President  of  the 
American  Tree  Association,  says  in  his 
book  Trees  as  Good  Citizens.  "The  worth 
of  trees  to  a  city  is  bj^  no  means  con- 
fined to  beauty.  lu  comfort,  in  health, 
and  in  sanitation,  the  shade  tree  is  an 
important  factor  in  civic  welfare.  Onlj' 
a  part  of  the  benefit  gained  by  man 
from  shade  trees  is  reckoned  by  theit 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  the  relief  of- 
fered from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Added  to  the  welcome  shelter  is  the 
cooling  influence  produced  by  the  trees 
through  their  leaves;  for  trees  transpire 
through  their  leaves  in  a  way  that  has 
a  pronounced  influence  on  temperature. 


By  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth 
through  their  roots  and  releasing  much 
of  it  into  the  air  through  their  leaf- 
pores,  the  trees  cool  the  air  and  freshen 
it.  By  this  process  of  exhaling  and 
evaporating  moisture,  the  trees  not  only 
reduce  the  temperature,  but  serve  a  fur- 
ther useful  purpose  in  giving  off  oxygen 
required  by  man  in  the  air  he  breathes; 
and,  by  drinking  in  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  trees  perform  a  double  function  in 
purifying  the  air." 

Medical  authorities  recognize  the  im- 
mense value  of  trees  in  their  influence 
on  the  health  of  a  community.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  sickness  and  death  among  the 
children  of  the  congested  districts  of  big 


-The  vronderfnl  shaded  avennes  of 
France  were  a  revelation  to  many  serv- 
ice men.  They  have  come  bacic  -ivith  a 
determination  to  malce  the  roads  of 
their  otvn  state  similarly  beautified. 


cities  is  the  stifling  heat  of  midsummer 
days,  intensified  by  reflection  from 
heated  pavements  and  sunbaked  walls. 
On  streets  where  shade  trees  are  lack- 
ing this  reflected  heat  is  given  off  night 
and  day,  to  the  severe  discomfort  and 
serious  injury  of  people  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  denied  the  luxury  of  tree-lined 
thoroughfares. 

"In  addition,  there  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  produced  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  the  various  colors.  The  effect 
of  green  is  soothing,  so  that  foliage 
masses  tend  to  counteract  the  irritating 
effect  of  hard  colored  pavement  and 
brick  building." 

Trees  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  Children  romp 
and  play  under  the  cool  shadows  of  the 
trees.  It  is  nature's  way  of  protecting 
them  from  the  hot  sun.  And  yet,  school 
houses  are  being  built  without  taking 
this  vital  factor  into  consideration.  At 
a  certain  place  along  one  of  the  princi- 
pal highways  of  the  state  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  school  houses  imagina- 
ble; but  it  has  no  shade  trees,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  erected 
for  more  than  two  years,  no  apparent 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide  trees. 
Such  a  condition  is  nothing  short  of 
criminal. 

Again,  the  residents  of  the  city  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  shade  trees. 
Give  our  state  highways  the  same  pleas- 
ing and  health-aiding  trees. 

How  gratifying  it  is  to  pass  along 
a  stretch  of  road  where  some  far- 
sighted  early  settler  planted  trees  which 
now  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
It  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  and 
tempts  one  to  linger.  Man's  gifts  from 
trees — beauty  and  health — are  as  valu- 
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able  to  the  owner  of 
farming  property  as  to 
him  whose  lot  is  but  a 
few  feet  of  frontage  on  a 
busy  city  street. 

Trees  are  at  home  in 
the  country  —  in  regions 
uncrowded  by  houses, 
where  they  have  room  to 
attain  their  fullest 
growth  and  development, 
lending  beauty  and  charm 
to  the  countryside.  The 
rural  district  which  Is 
lacking  in  trees  is  as 
desolate  as  the  barren 
city.      It    is    a    matter    of 


Scenes  alont;  t^vu  high\vn>M  in 
I'M  P»no  County,  TexnM.  Stnte  hu- 
IMTvinion  of  the  plnntin^  of  rond- 
sMle  treeM  has  been  In  force  nev- 
«-r:il  ><':irN.  In  there  any  doubt 
in  }f>iir  mind  ^vhieh  road  you 
^vuuid  prefer  to  travel 


pride  for  the  rural  dweller  to  prove  that 
he  is  just  as  appreciative  as  anybody  of 
the  value  of  shade  trees  along  the  road- 
side. 

Just  as  the  tree  has  been  man's  un- 
failing friend,  so  it  also  has  been  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  birds.  A 
large  majority  of  birds  nest  in  trees, 
and  where  you  find  trees,  you  will  also 
find  birds.  While  birds  appeal  to  our 
interests  largely  on  account  of  their 
beauty  and  their  song,  they  also  have 
an  economic  value.  Indeed,  so  great  is 
their  value  from  a  practical  viewpoint 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the 
birds,  suc- 
cessful agri- 
culturewould 
be  impossi- 
ble. This 
may  sound 
like  a  broad 
stat  e  m  e  n  t, 
but  for  many 
years  the  ex- 
perts of  the 
Biological 
Survey  of 
the  United 
States  De- 
partment of 
Agriculture 
have  been 
making  tests 


to  determine  which  birds  are  useful  to 
man  and  which  are  destructive,  and 
these  investigations  have  shown  that, 
with  rare  exceptions,  birds  are  us;eful 
everywhere.  The  activity  of  birds  in 
the  pursuit  of  insects  makes  their  pres- 
ence very  desirable  around  a  farm  or 
garden. 

When  we  place  trees  along  the  road- 
side, we  shall  be  furnishing  homes  for 
thousands  of  birds  that  will  be  perform- 
ing valuable  service  to  the  farmer  and 
the  community. 

Roadside  planting  of  trees  should  be 
an  important  phase  in  the  development 


Hilbourn-KriendNhip   Koad — Stnte  IliKhway   l.'t. 


of  our  state  highways.  Though  trees 
are  seemingly  planted  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  and  ornament- 
ing the  byway,  besides  giving  comfort 
to  the  traveler,  we  are  likely  to  lose 
sight  of  the  part  they  take  in  affecting 
the  economic  status  of  the  community. 
They  are  an  outright  protection  to  the 
roadbeds  and  surfacing,  but  beyond  this 
they  have  a  decided  value  because  of 
the  influence  they  bring  to  bear  on  the 
surrounding  and  adjoining  areas.  This 
is  a  question  that  is  not  debatable,  in 
the  face  of  opinions  very  co:nnionly 
expressed    that    a    locality    which    has 

(jlanted  and 
supported  a 
jtand  of  trees 
must  neces- 
sarilyamount 
to  something, 
and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged 
that  where 
the  roadside 
development 
of  trees  has 
been  carried 
out,  nothing 
will  prevent 
f^qual  success 
in  the  estab- 
lishing and 
maintaining 
of        good 
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farms  in  the  same  section.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  well  kept  plantings,  ex- 
tending along  the  roads  from  commun- 
ity to  community,  gives  an  ifnpression  of 
stability  and  enterprise  that  is  bound  to 
attract  the  attention  of  worthwhile  peo- 
ple who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  cast  their  lot  among  fellows  of  their 
kind.  As  evidence  of  the  productiveness 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  locality  or 
state,  and  as  a  direct  advertising  medi- 
um, the  highway  trees  are  worth  every 
effort  expended  in  their  creation. 

The  highways  of  Wisconsin  are  part 
of  the  great  arteries  of  the  nation.  The 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  planting  of 
trees  along  the  roadside  commands  our 
attention  and  calls  for  immediate  action. 
Our  sister  state,  Michigan,  has  done 
considerable  work  on  its  roads,  particu- 
larly in  Wayne  County.  California  and 
Texas  have  enacted  legislation  for  the 
planting  and  regulation  of  trees.  Illi- 
nois and  Florida  have  started  to  plant 
trees.  During  the  war  many  of  the 
service  men  saw  the  beautiful  roads  of 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  has  been  enforced  for  a 
long  time.  In  India,  likewise,  the  law 
provides  that  all  public  highways  shall 
be  planted  with  suitable  shade  trees . 
The  English  countryside  is  famous  for 
its  beautiful  trees,  and  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  particularly  Denmark, 
the  planting  of  trees  is  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  a  part  of  the  road- 
building  program. 

Here  in  Wisconsin  the  tendency  has 
been  to  destroy  rather  than  to  preserve 
and    plant,    and    where    we    find    f] 
highways     protected     by     shade 
trees  it  is  in  spite  of  our  lack  of 
a  definite  program  for  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  countryside.     Such 
societies   as   the   Friends   of    our 
Native    Landscape    might    do    a 
great  deal  to  further  this  work. 
The  women's  organizations,  like- 
wise, could  easily  incorporate  it 
as  part  of  their  program. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tourists  come  annually  to  our 
Northern  Lakes  Resorts  because 
of  the  beauty  and  comfort  they 
find  there  in  the  lure  of  the  cool, 
refreshing  shades  of  our  natural 
forests.  Extensive  improvements 
have  been  made  and  costly  resorts  es- 
tablished, and  all  this  largely  because 
the  charm  of  the  trees  has  proved  irre- 
sistible to  those  who  visit  our  natural 
playground. 

The  charm  of  trees  will  attract  where 
the  barren  roadside  would  repel.  Every 
community  may  not  be  suited  for  a  re- 
sort, but  we  should  not  overlook,  for 
that  reason,  the  value  to  that  commun- 
ity of  having  shade  trees.  The  highway 
without  shade  trees  is  merely  a  means 


Triiniiiing  a  fine  old  elm.    Old  trees  tbat 

are  already  near  the  highway  ran 

be   put  in   line  trim. 


to  an  end.  It  simply  leads  somewhere. 
The  road  which  has  its  lines  of  stately 
trees,  clusters  of  refreshing  shade,  and 
appealing  scenery,  carries  a  charm  pe- 
culiarly its  own,  and  is  sought  because 
of  its  comfort  and  attractiveness. 

We  want  to  be  hospitable  in  Wiscon- 
sin. We  want  the  world  to  come  and 
enjoy  with  us  the  beauties  and  comforts 
of  our  attractive  resorts,  which  nature 
has  so  graciously  provided.  But,  when 
they  do  come  into  the  state,  we  want 
them  to  travel  our  roadways,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  with  real  pleas- 
ure.     The   most   important   thing,   how- 


Trees   are   as   necessary   as   ^ood    te:ichiiig   for   the   de 

velopment    of   child   life.      It    is   almost   criminal   to 

build  school  buildini^s  ^vithout  providing 

ade«iw«te  sh:ide  trees. 


ever,  is  that  such  a  development  carries 
with  it,  comfort,  health,  and  enjoyment 
for  our  own  residents. 

No  measure  has  ever  been  enacted  by 
our  state  legislature  relating  to  the 
roadside  development  of  our  state  high- 
ways. In  a  few  cases  local  civic  organi- 
zations have  set  out  trees.  The  State 
Highway  Department  has  not  received 
any  authority,  instruction,  or  appropria- 
tion for  such  work.  Where  vegetation 
already  exists  along  the  roadway,  care 


has  been  taken  to  preserve  it,  but  this 
not  even  as  successfully  as  might  be 
done. 

The  fact  that  some  civic  organiza- 
tions have  taken  an  interest  in  plant- 
ings is  gratifying,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
The  state  must  have  a  program  and 
certain  standards  of  procedure  to  gov- 
ern the  work.  County  departments,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  oflicial  or 
department,  under  whose  direction  new 
plantings  are  planned  and  carried  out 
and  existing  trees  and  shrubbery  pre- 
served and  trimmed,  would  seem  to 
offer  the  most  practical  arrangement. 
This  would  be  somewhat  like  the  patrol 
system  now  in  use  in  Wisconsin.  Ample 
precedent  for  such  a  program  is  to  be 
found  in  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  particularly  the  latter,  in 
Wayne  County.  They  have  specifica- 
tions governing  all  roadside  work  which 
all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  must 
observe.  In  some  other  states  landscape 
gardeners  have  been  appointed,  under 
whose  direction  such  work  is  carried 
out. 

In  planting  roadside  trees,  standard 
distances  should  be  established  from 
the  edges  of  the  roadway  and  from  the 
property  lines  for  a  belt  of  planting, 
providing  for  drainage;  at  the  same 
time  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
safety  of  the  present  traffic,  and  the 
necessity  which  may  later  arise  for  wid- 
ening the  roadway  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration; 
and  the  trees  should  be  so  located  as  to 
result  in  the  smallest  possible 
interference  with  the  adjoining 
property.  It  is  recognized  that 
deviation  from  an  adopted  stand- 
ard will  in  some  instances  have 
to  be  made,  but  in  the  main  the 
planting  regulations  should  and 
can  be  followed,  and  then  only 
will  the  desired  end  be  accom- 
plished. Transplanting  may  even 
become  necessary  in  some  cases, 
but  with  proper  specifications 
even  this  can  easily  be  done. 

The  roadside  planting  may  be 
in  rows,  following  an  alignment 
of  the  boundary  fences  or  prop- 
erty lines  in  exact  intervals  of 
about  eighty  feet"  or  more,  with 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
alternating.  Spacing  of  about  this  dis- 
tance should  be  allowed  to  give  room 
for  proper  development,  and  to  prevent 
such  density  of  shade  as  will  hamper 
the  growth  of  crops  near  at  hand  and 
interfere  with  the  view  from  the  road- 
way. However,  miles  upon  miles  of 
such  planting,  even  though  the  species 
be  varied  frequently,  would  be  very 
monotonous.  Perhaps  it  would  be  de- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Three  grroiips,  nctively  etiKaeed  in  trnchlng— anil  learning. 


Wisconsin's  New  School 

Where  Every  Pupil  is  a  Teacher,  and   Every  Teacher  But  One  is  a  Pupil 

By  Joyce  M.  Larkin 

IF  THE  children  are  actively  enlisted 
in  the  task  of  educating  themselves, 
then  that  school,  no  matter  how  old 
it  may  be;  and  if  the  children  are  pass- 
ively waiting  for  someone  to  come  along 
and  'learn'  them,  then  that  school  is  an 
old  school,  no  matter  how  new  it  may 
consider  itself  to  be,"  declares  a  writer 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Survey. 

What  Wisconsin  is  doing  in  her 
schools  to  advance  the  ideal  of  a  new 
education  for  her  children  is  best  ex- 
emplified in  a  new  method  of  teaching 
which  embodies  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  writer  of  the  Survey  article.  This 
is  the  system  of  group  work  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  Scott  Street  School  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  method  was  introduced 
about  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Anna 
Doerfler,  then  principal.  Before  one  is 
able  to  draw  a  comparison,  it  may  be 
well  to  look  at  the  school  room  before 
this  new  system  was  introduced. 

An  alert  young  woman  is  standing 
before  forty-five  children  in  a  well- 
lighted  room.  The  shades  are  carefully 
drawn,  the  windows  open.  The  chil- 
dren are  looking  at  the  teacher  expect- 
antly, their  clean  morning .  faces  ex- 
pressing the  good  humor  they  all  feel 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  They 
are  willing  and  eager.  They  have  for- 
gotten the  mistakes  of  yesterday.  The 
building  is  new,  the  desks  are  new,  the 
halls  are  freshly  painted,  the  teacher  is 
carefully  trained,  yet  we  are  in  an  old 
school. 

Before  the  day  is  over,  several  chil- 
dren will  be  guilty  of  some  omissions, 
some  misdemeanors.  The  teacher  will 
be  cross  before  recess,  and  stay  that 
way  throughout  the  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  every  one  will  be  convinced 
that  school  is  a  failure.  The  reason 
for  this  reaction  will  be  found  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  the  lack  of  freedom 
granted  the  students,  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  think  for  themselves,  and 
the  fact  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  them  to  do  any  of  the  work 
of   educating   themselves. 

"The  'A'  side  will  take  out  their 
papers  and  pencils  and  work  the  ex- 
amples on  the  board.  Any  questions?" 
the  teacher  asks.  There  are  several, 
all  stupid. 

The  'B'  side  is  restive.  The  teacher 
reprimands  one  of  the  boys,  who  is 
making  sly  remarks  to  another.  She 
finishes  the  assignment,  and  begins 
work  on  the  'B'  side,  explaining,  dia- 
graming,   illustrating,    repeating,   scold- 


ing. Some  of  the  pupils  on  the  other 
side  finish  quickly  and  are  playing, 
drawing   pictures,   or  whispering. 

"Find  something  to  do.  Study  your 
geography.  Put  those  crayons  away, 
Edward,  and  take  out  your  speller." 
Some  of  the  children  open  their  geog- 
raphy books,  prop  their  heads  on  their 
palms,  and  gaze  idly  into  space.  If 
they  are  quiet  they  will  not  be  assigned 
extra  tasks,  so  they  are  quiet.  Through- 
out the  day  the  teacher  and  pupils  go 
from  class  to  class,  methodically  and 
mechanically 

Learning  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  program.  The  children  learn 
poems,  states,  capitals,  products,  and 
industries.  They  learn  spelling,  reading, 
singing,  writing,  and  the  multiplication 
tables.  The  process  of  learning  con- 
sists of  sitting  down  with  a  book  con- 
taining the  information  and  committing 
that  information  to  memory.  The  one 
who  can  give  forth  that  information 
most  accurately  gets  the  highest  mark. 

That  is  the  method  of  teaching  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  Wisconsin,  but 
it  is  not  the  way  they  teach  in  Wiscon- 
sin's new  school.  Education  is  not  ad- 
ministered in  text-book  doses  to  be 
taken  quietly  and  unquestioningly  at 
the  seat.  Spend  a  day  with  me  at  this 
new  school. 

Yes,  This  is  Diflrcrent 

The  halls  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
children  in  earnest  discussion,  books 
open,  pencils  busy.  Here  and  there 
children  are  seated  on  the  floor.  Many 
of   the   groups   are   standing.     They   do 


not  even  glance  up  as  we  pass  through 
the  hall.     We  enter  Miss  Brown's  room. 

"Take  your  papers,  pencils,  and 
arithmetic  books  out.  Stand  and  pass," 
Miss  Brown  orders  the  left  half  of  the 
class.  The  children  file  out,  and  form 
into  five  groups  in  the  hall.  A  minute 
later  the  groups  are  hard  at  work,  the 
leader  of  each  group  busy  giving  indi- 
vidual instruction,  all  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  other  groups  working  around 
them. 

Inside  of  the  room  the  teacher  has 
only  half  as  many  pupils  to  help.  The 
room  is  more  quiet.  The  students  are 
more  intent  on  their  work.  Occasion- 
ally the  teacher  strolls  to  the  door  to 
watch  the  children  outside  in  the  hall. 
All  of  the  groups  are  busy.  When  the 
time  is  up,  the  teacher  calls  the  groups 
into  the  room.  They  enter  quietly. 
Pupils  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
are  sent  out.  Miss  Brown  calls  for  the 
reports  of  the  group  leaders. 

"We  have  a  surprise  for  you.  Miss 
Brown.  Our  group  made  a  map  of  the 
states  and  drew  in  the  products  for 
each   state,"   announces    Lorraine. 

"Our  group  made  a  chart  for  each 
state  and  filled  in  the  industries,  the 
products,  the  cities,  and  drew  a  picture 
of  each  state,"  declares  George. 

"We  finished  the  work  assigned,  and 
began  work  on  a  surprise  too,  but  it 
isn't  ready  yet.  We  are  coming  up  at 
noon  to  work  on  it,"  Mary  reports. 

"I  am  sorry  to  report  that  Melvin  did 
not  behave.  He  was  trying  to  talk  to 
John  in  the  other  group,"  says  James. 
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"You  shall  punish  him,  James,"  de- 
clares Miss  Brown.  "Melvin  must  be 
taught  that  you  are  just  as  much  to  be 
respected  as  I  am." 

liife  As  It  Is 

We  turn  in  amazement  to  Miss  Brown. 
Here  are  children  doing  more  work 
than  the  assigned  task.  Here  are  chil- 
dren disciplining  themselves.  She  assures 
us  that  it  works.  Group  leaders  are 
severe.  Miscreants  do  not  grumble. 
The  group  is  indignant,  ashamed,  dis- 
graced. In  the  face  of  public  opinion, 
the   mischief-maker   stands   convicted. 

Miracles?  No,  the  result  of  allow- 
ing children  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  children  in  that  school  are  "ac- 
tively enlisted  in  the  task  of  educating 
themselves."  Their  eager,  alert  faces 
testify  to  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  the 
work.  The  method  is  easily  explained. 
The  teacher  is  able  to  select  the 
brighter  and  more  active  students  for 
group  leaders  after  a  few  days  of  ob- 
servation at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Groups  contain  four  other  students. 
These  students  must  not  be  good 
friends  or  companions  in  mischief. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
teacher  must  be  a  diplomat.  During 
the  year,  the  students  will  take  turns 
at  being  leaders.  The  weaker  ones 
will  thus  have  a  chance  to  observe  the 
stronger  ones  and  will  be  better  lead- 
ers when  their  turn  comes. 

The  leaders  are  carefully  instructed 
before  they  take  charge  of  the  group. 
Students  are  selected  to  take  charge  of 
the  study  group  in  their  "best  subjects." 
Group  leaders  come  to  see  the  teacher 
at  noon,  at  special  help  time,  or  after 
school.  Remember  that  the  groups 
are  study  groups.  All  new  work  is 
taken  up  by  the  teacher  in  class  and 
drilled  on  in  the  groups.  The  method 
of  handling  these  groups  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  reading  lesson. 

The  teacher  hears  the  group  leader 
read  the  story,  checking  over  the  words 
that  may  be  mispronounced.  She  ad- 
vises the  leaders  to  have  their  groups 
read  the  story  silently,  making  nota- 
tions of  the  words  that  are  new.  After 
the  silent  reading,  she  suggests  that 
each  student  read  his  list  of  words  and 
the  group  look  up  the  meanings.  II 
there  is  a  poor  reader  in  the  group,  he 
is  given  a  chance  to  read  orally.  The 
leaders  must  be  prepared  to  ask  the 
teacher  to  clear  up  any  doubtful  points 
in  the  lesson  at  this  conference. 

When  the  children  come  into  the 
room  after  the  group  study,  the  teach- 
er will  have  one  member  out  of  each 
group  write  the  words  his  group  se- 
lected on  the  board.  The  class  will  then 
have  a  list  for  comparison.  The 
teacher  will  have  several  thought 
questions  on  the  story  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion.    She    will     find    that    some    of 


the  groups  have  dramatized  the  story, 
and  will  give  them  a  chance  to  present 
their  work.  Often  the  children  will 
want  to  recite  verse  and  dialogues  they 
have  learned.  Questions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  group  will  be  brought  up 
for  further  discussion  in  class.  By  this 
time  the  children  will  have  become  so 
familiar  with  the  story  that  they  will 
read  with  ease. 

In  assigning  the  group  study  for 
geography,  the  method  is  the  same. 
The  teacher  never  assigns  a  list  of 
products,  a  list  of  capitals,  a  list  of 
physical  features  to  be  learned.  She 
gives  the  class  one  big  topic  t^uestion 
which  includes  these  various  phases. 
She  asks  them  to  think  out  why  Eng- 
land's position  as  an  island  aided  her 
in  becoming  a  world  power.  How  the 
children  work!  How  proudly  they  ex- 
hibit the  list  of  reasons  in  the  class- 
room I  How  alive  is  the  discussion, 
how  eager  the  participants!  How  the 
faces  flush  with  pride  when  the  group 
discovers  that  it  was  the  only  group  to 
think  of  that  reason  I 

"I  brought  this  book.  It  tells  about 
Longfellow." 

"My  father  was  born  in  New  York, 
and  he  has  a  lot  of  postals  I  could 
bring." 

"I  got  a  magic  lantern  and  we  could 
use  the  back  of  the  map  for  a  screen." 
"Could  we  make  a  book  on  the  Rev- 
olutionary war?" 

"We  invented  a  game  like  baseball 
to  learn  our  spelling." 

From  room  to  room  we  go  in  the 
Scott  Street  school,  and  in  every  room 
we  hear  the  eager  announcements,  sug- 
gestions, and  requests  the  teacher  is 
greeted  with  after  each  group  study 
period  in  history,  geography,  spelling, 
reading,  or  arithmetic. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  group  work 
when  the  children  study  in  the  room? 
We  found  the  children  working  quickly 
and  quietly  at  their  desks.  They  have 
learned  how  to  study  and  work  while 
other  groups  were  talking  about  the 
work  in  the  hall.  When  they  finish  the 
assigned  task,  they  do  not  sit  helplessly 
looking  out  of  the  window.  They  have 
something  to  do,  finish  a  book,  draw  h 
map,  read  out  of  a  geography  reader, 
learn  a  poem,  draw  a  picture,  plan  a 
play.  Most  of  the  children  are  leaders 
in  one  group  or  another,  and  they  are 
busy  planning  a  new  way  to  study, 
planning  a  surprise,  keeping  marks,  or 
getting  additional  information  for  the 
group  period. 

Easy  for  the  teacher?  No,  she  works 
harder  than  ever,  and  more  willingly. 
She  spends  more  time  training  leaders, 
and  leaders  are  valuable.  She  is  alert, 
as  are  the  students.  She  can  not  sit  at 
her  desk  and  listen  to  memory  work. 
She  must  guide  discussion  skillfully 
She  must  praise  judiciously.     She  must 


make  use  of  every  project  the  children 
undertake. 

Discipline?  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  The  students  are  busy  every 
minute.  They  have  no  time  for  pranks. 
The  serious  minded  students  and  the 
mischief  makers  find  outlet  enough  in 
walking  into  the  halls,  in  sitting  on  the 
floor  to  study,  in  inventing  surprises  for 
the  teacher.  They  are  busy  with  the 
task  of  educating  themselves,  in  think- 
ing up  interesting  and  novel  ways  to  do 
it.     They  have  no  time  to  waste. 

Scott  Street  school  is  one  of  the  new 
schools,    Wisconsin's   new   schools! 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 
By  A.  B.  Wegener 

Above  all,  be  a  good  sport.  There  are 
certain  bad  habits  practiced  by  some  ath- 
letes that  "show  them  up"  and  are  a  men- 
ace to  true  athletics.  No  high-minded 
athlete  will  do  them. 

Good  sportsmanship  has  to  do  with 
your  character,  your  relation  to  the  offi- 
cials, and  to  your  opponents. 

A   good    sport    will    compete    for    pure 
love  of  competition  rather  than  fcr  prizes, 
pride,  or  excessive   desire  to   win.       He 
will  accept  no  unjust  advantage.      He  will 
be   modest   in   victory,    not   boasting,    or 
gloating  or  responding  to  applause.      He 
will  be  a  good    loser,  willingly  acknowl- 
edging  defeat,   not  making   explanations 
as   to   why   or   how   he    lost   through    ill 
luck  or   not  feeling  well,   etc.       He  will 
show   good    endurance    as   the   result    of 
proper  training  and  not  collapse  or  have 
to  be  supported  at  the  end  of  a  race  or 
otherwise   show   a   "yellow   streak."     He 
will  carefully  learn  the  rules   and   obey 
them.       He   will  learn   and  practice  the 
difference  between  laudable  strategy  and 
Ignoble  trickery  or  dishonesty;   which  in 
track   and  field   athletics   means  that  he 
will  be  be  honest  in  filling  out  blanks,  not 
take  a  long  time  to  get  on  the  mark,  not 
attempt  to  beat  the  pistol,  not  run  out  of 
lanes    nor    shoulder    opponents,    not    cut 
across  their  path  nor  "pocket"  them,  nor 
trail  a  leg  beside  a  hurdle  or  knock  them 
down   intentionally.       He   will   treat   op- 
ponents  as   guests   rather    than   enemies, 
give    them    a    fair    deal,    willing   to    give 
them  the  shade  of  a  doubt,  commend  their 
good   performances,   and    be   gentlemanly 
even  though  they  are  not.      He  will  treat 
officials  as  honest  in  intention,  abide  by 
their  decisions,  not  kick,  and  not  expect 
perfection  of  them. 

In  brief,  he  will  both  have  and  give  a 
good  time. 

You  will  miss  the  whole  of  athletics  if 
you  do  not  observe  these  principles  in 
letter  and  in  spirit. 

From  "Track  and  Field  Athletics",  By  A. 
B.  Wegener.  Copyright  1924  "oy  A.  8. 
Barnes  and  Company,  N.   Y. 
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HELP  SAVE  OUR  WILD  DUCKS 

Do  you  believe  in  conservation,  or  are  you  just  one  of 
those  who  talk  about  it? 

Every  spring,  when  the  wild  ducks  are  going  north,  there  art' 
huntsmen  (not  sportsmen)  mean  enough  to  violate  federal 
and  state  laws  of  closed  season,  and  kill  them.  There  is 
enough  of  this  game  law  violation  to  constitute  a  serious 
problem. 

The  ducks  that  are  migrating  at  this  time  of  the  year  will 
come  back  this  fall  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  young  ones  for 
every  pair  that  go  north  this  fall.  To  kill  one  of  them  now 
means  ten  to  fifteen  less  this  fall,  as  the  birds  are  already 
mated  for  the  season  and  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  and 
rear  their  young. 

If  you  hunt,  be  a  sportsman,  not  a  huntsman,  and  help 
save  the  wild  duck.  If  you  do  not  hunt,  use  your  influence  to 
see  that  the  game  laws  are  enforced. 

Help  save  the  wild  ducks! 


The  weather  prophets  predict  a  cool  summer  climatically, 
and  a  hot  one  politically. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

We  are  grateful  this  month  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  their  assistance  in  furnishing  articles. 

The  following  students  have  contributed  to  this  number: 
Chi-Chen  Wang,  Martha  Dalrymple,  Helen  J.  Baldauf. 
Alicia  Grant,  Florence  Killilea,  Dorothy  Zimmerman,  Marlon 
McDermand.  Edna  T.  Walter,  Harold  M.  GrifBn,  Victor  Zierke, 
and  Joyce  Larkin. 

Some  of  the  articles  submitted  were  not  published  this 
month,  but  will  appear  in  later  numbers. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating — judging  by  their 
work,  we  think  the  School  of  Journalism  is  turning  out  first- 
class  journalists. 


ANOTHER  JEREMIAH 

Quamme,  President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul, 
says  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs  because  we  are  becoming 
an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation.  How  much 
of  your  income,  Mr.  Quamme,  is  spent  for  food?  What  else 
does  the  farmer  raise?  It  is  true  that  last  year  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  in  Wisconsin  was  twice  that  of 
the  agricultural  products.  W'hat  of  it?  The  farmer  cer- 
tainly won't  object.  It  gives  him  a  primary  market  for  his 
products  to  have  manufacturing  centers  near  him.  Besides, 
the  farmer,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  demanding  a  lot  of  things, 
both  comforts  and  luxuries,  in  addition  to  what  he  puts  in  his 
stomach. 

Mr.  Quamme  also  looks  with  fear  and  trembling  on  the 
growing  movement  for  diversity  of  crops  in  the  Northwest. 
Dean  Russell,  head  of  the  University  of  W'isconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  diversity 
of  agriculture  that  has  done  most  to  stabilize  the  farmer's 
finances  in  Wisconsin.  As  between  the  two  authorities,  we 
choose  to  stand  with  Dean  Russell,  because  we  believe  that 
diversity  in  farming  is  a  natural  adjustment  to  changing 
economic  conditions.  North  Dakota  has  had  her  share  of  the 
single-crop  idea.    We  don't  want  it  in  Wisconsin. 


RENEW    YOUR   SUBSCRIPTION 

This  is  the  expiration  number  for  our  charter  subscribers. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  begin  with  the  first 
number  of  our  magazine,  wc  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
.send  in  your  renewal  without  delay. 

During  the  coming  year  we  are  going  to  strive  to  give  yon 
a  magazine  that  you  will  be  proud  of,  and  which  you  will  read 
with  increasing  enjoyment. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes:  "I  do  not  know  whether 
my  subscription  expires  at  this  time,  but  I'm  sending  in  my 
renewal  just  the  same.     I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue.'' 

Send  in  your  renewal! 


OUR   MASTER 


Some  of  the  women  of  Wisconsin,  united  in  a  political 
group,  held  a  convention  recently  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  Apparently  there  was  some  preliminary  confusion  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  convention,  oi*  whether  it  ought  to  have 
met  at  all.  Also,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  a  "hot  session", 
with  plenty  of  vituperation  charging  the  atmosphere,  and  with 
sundry  threats  of  bolting  and  motions  of  adjournment  when 
the  audience  did  not  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  speakers.  Resignations  were  in  order,  and  the  poor  dove 
of  peace  got  so'nervous  it  chewed  up  the  olive  branch. 

W^hat  sticks  in  our  crop,  however,  is  that  (the  day  being 
Good  Friday)  some  of  the  women  spoke  of  "Our  Master"',  and 
expi-essed  the  opinion  that  certain  resolutions  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  our  political  machinery  might  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  "Our  Master". 

The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  natural  associations  of  the 
day  and  the  expression  did  not  hold,  as  the  reference  was 
merely  to  a  certain  political  leader  of  our  state,  who,  we  hope, 
would  himself  be  the  first  to  disclaim  such  a  title,  at  least  in 
public. 


FROM    MARSHALL   TO    SUN   PRAIRIE 

"It's  a  long,  long  road  to  Tipperary"  was  the  very-popular 
song  we  all  chanted  some  years  ago.  Now  we  can  truthfully 
paraphrase  it  to  "It's  a  long,  long  pull  to  Sun  Pa-rairie",  for 
of  all  the  tough  roads  in  creation  that  which  stretches  between 
Marshall  and  Sun  Prairie,  both  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  is 
surely  the  worst.  At  least  we  challenge  any  one  to  name  a 
worse. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  Dane  County,  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  per  capita  county  in  the  state,  dug  itself  out  of 
the  mud?  Its  farmers  need  the  roads  to  get  to  market.  Also, 
we  wonder  what  they  do  in  case  of  an  emergency  call  for  a 
doctor.  In  the  winter  time  he  might  use  snow-shoes,  but 
during  the  months  when  the  sap  is  running  in  the  trees,  some 
sort  of  a  mud-shoe  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Dane  County,  fairly  well  to  do,  the  seat  of  our  capital  city, 
the  pride  of  W^isconsin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in 
our  state,  with  its  verdant  hills  and  charming  lakes  strung 
along  the  Yahara  River,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
state  to  catch  up  with  the  times. 

While  we're  knocking, — even  balloon  tires  have  a  rough 
time  of  it  on  the  streets  of  Madison.  We  have  heard  many 
causes  assigned  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  not  one  of  them 
sounds  plausible — at  least  not  at  the  present  cost  of  cord  tires. 
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U.   of  W.   as  Center  of  Cosmopolitanism 

69  Different  Countries  Represented  by  Foreign  Students  During  Life  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin 

By  Chi-Chen  Wang, 
Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  China 
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ATRIP  around  the  world  for  only 
fifty  cents! 
This  was  accomplished  by  over 
three  hundred  residents  and  students 
at  Madison  last  March  when  they  took 
advantage  of  the  world  in  miniature 
staged  by  the  foreign  students  at  the 
University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  concert  room  of  Lathrop  Hall 
was  turned  into  a  veritable  world  in 
miniature.  Booths  representing  seven 
different  countries  were  erected  along 
the  walls  of  the  concert  room  and  were 
decorated  with  pictures  and  objectj 
characteristic  of  the  countries  they  rep- 
resented. Foreign  students,  both  men 
and  women,  stood  in  the  booths  in  their 
native  costumes  and  explained  to  the 
tourists  the  curious  and  novel  things 
that  were  on  exhibit. 

The  visitors  were  struck  by  the  ex- 
tensive nature  of  the  exhibits.  They 
were  no  less  struck  by  the  varied  cos- 
tumes that  the  foreign  students  wore. 
They  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
number  of  foreign  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  opportunity  they  have 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  various 
countries  if  they  only  grasp  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  the  average  person  is  impressed 
with  the  number  of  nationalities  repre- 
sented at  the  "tour  around  the  world," 
how  much  more  will  he  be  impressed 
to  learn  that  sixty-nine  foreign  coun- 
tries have  sent  students  lo  the  Univer- 


sity of  Wisconsin,  most  of  them  coming 
since  1900.  This  school  year  alone  finds 
the  University  with  a  foreign  student  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
Avhich  number  represents  twenty-eight 
countries.  However,  the  year  that  has 
the  largest  foreign  representation  w?^ 
1922-23,  when  thirtj-two  countries 
were  represented, 

Chinese  Head  List 

The  Chinese  students  have  always 
headed  the  list  in  numbers  since  1910, 
in  which  year  they  numbered  thirty- 
three.  Since  then  they  have  always 
maintained  the  lead.  In  1921-22  they 
reached  the  record  enrollment  when 
fifty-nine  men  and  four  women  attended 
the  regular  session.  This  was  slightly 
over  half  the  total  number  of  foreign 
students  in  the  University  in  that  year. 

This  predominence  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
easily  explained,  for  more  Chinese  than 
any  other  foreign  students  come  to  the 
United  States  to  study.  Wisconsin,  as 
one  of  the  foremost  universities  in  the 
country,  naturally  gets  its  quota  of 
Chinese  students. 

According  to  the  enrollment  this 
year,  Canada  sends  the  second  largest 
delegation,  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
third,  Japan  the  fourth,  and  France  the 
fifth.  These  countries  together  with 
India  and  Mexico  form  the  constant  for- 
eign student  enrollment  in  the  Univer- 
sity, for  there    is    not    one    year    when 


they  do  not  furnish  five  or  more  students 
each.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  students  each  country  sends, 
with  the  countries  arranged  in  order  of 
the  number  of  students  it  has: 

Country  Men     Women 

China 42  2 

Canada     16  4 

Philippines     11  1 

Japan 8  1 

France   0  6 

India     5  0 

Mexico    5  0 

Hawaiian  Islands   ...  3  0 

Argentina     3  0 

Alaska    2  0 

South  Africa 2  0 

Persia     2  0 

Peru     2  0 

Czecho-Slovakia    ....  1  0 

England 0  1 

Norway    1  0 

Belgium    1  0 

Brazil     1  0 

Bulgaria     1  0 

Latvia    0  1 

New  Zealand     1  0 

Porto  Rico 0  1 

Roumania    1'  0 

Russia    1  0 

Siam     1  0 

Spain    1  0 

Switzerland   1  0 

Turkey 1  0 

Total     113  17 

Grand  Total    .  .130 

The    above    list    contains    twenty-eight 

countries.       Other    countries    that    have 

sent   students  at  various  times   include: 

North     America  —  Nova     Scotia,     New 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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isconsin  as  a  rea-^^anning 

By  Martha  Dalrymple 


State 


THE  evolutiou  of  food,  upon  which 
the  human  being  depends  for  life 
and  vigor,  is  an  interesting  story 
showing  a  progress  that  is  as  well  defined 
as  science  and  all  other  progressive  move- 
ments in  the  world.  The  earliest  records 
of  mankind  show  our  forefathers,  with  a 
very  low  degree  of  intelligence,  usually 
living  upon  what  they  could  find  in  their 
own  communities,  storing  only  grain  and 
nuts  for  winter  consumption,  subsisting 
largely  upon  raw  meats  which  they  killed 
during  the  hunt.  It  has  only  been  a  few 
centuries  ago,  comparatively  speaking, 
when  hunger  caused  the  male  to  take  the 
trail  and  to  kill.  Raw  meat  was  torn 
from  the  carcass  of  the  deer  or  bear  or 
whatever  the  spoil  of  the  chase  might  be. 
and,  without  cooking,  it  was  devoured. 
Fruit,  it  is  true,  was  in  abundance,  but 
the  eating  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
largely  accidental. 

Starting  modestly  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, Nicholas  Appert  was  the  original 
canner,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
progressive  affairs,  the  United  States  note 
leads  all  the  world,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  canned  foods,  but  the  quality. 
There  are  now  128  different  kinds  of  food 
canned  in  this  country,  over  seven  billion 
eans  annually.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  Canning  Industry  knows  no  winter 
and  no  summer;  no  East,  no  West;  no 
North,  no  South.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
meats,  and  fish  from  all  climes  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  as  far  away  as 


J.    J.    WittrnbrrK,    Vhe-Prraident. 
■Wiwronsln   P»«    Pnc-krrM   .^KKorintioii 


Dr.  F.  T.  Clark,  President, 
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Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  other  corresponding 
points  of  the  compass,  are  brought  to  the 
world's  dinner  table.  The  story  of 
Canned  Foods  is  fascinating,  and  reminds 
one  of  a  magician  waving  the  magic 
wand.  Hawaiian  pineapple  on  our  tables 
— Wisconsin  peas  in  Hawaii! 

Wisconsin  now  leads  all  other  states 
in  the  production  of  canned  beets.  Wax 
and  Refugee  beans,  and  sauer  kraut.  In 
canned  peas,  Wisconsin  produces  over 
one  half,  nearly  60'7c,  of  all  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  country.  In  1923,  Wisconsin 
devoted  85,020  acres  to  growing  canning 
peas  and  produced  a  total  of  168,000,000 
( nn.s. 

There  are  130  canneries  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  employing  a  total  of  nearly 
20,000  workers,  12,000  women  and  over 
7.000  men,  and  still  few  residents  of  the 
state  know  of  the  size  of  the  industry. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
locating  the  canneries  in  the  rural  com- 
munities so  that  the  green  peas  can  be 
handled  rapidly  from  the  field  to  the  can. 

Peas  that  are  raised  for  canning  pur- 
poses have  a  back-ground  of  careful  train- 
ing and  selection.  Not  just  any  pea  will 
do,  but  one  that  is  raised  especially  for 
this  purpose.  All  of  the  peas  used  for 
canning  today  are  raised  from  carefully 
selected  seed  peas  that  are  in  turn  raised 
especially  for  this  purpose.  Wisconsin 
raises  a  small  portion  of  her  own  seed 
peas,  but  gets  most  of  them  from  Colo- 
rado and  Montana.     To  supply  Wisconsin 


with  .seed  peas  requires  a  total  of  28,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  factories,  or  canneries,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  located  in  definite 
areas  throughout  the  state.  They  con- 
gregate in  four  distinct  sections  in  dif- 
ferent parts  and  there  make  a  small  col- 
ony. The  largest  field  of  these  canneries 
is  in  and  around  Dodge  county,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  This  is 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Madison. 
.\nother  large  group  is  on  the  lake  shore, 
north  of  Milwaukee.  Centered  in  Chip- 
pewa, Barron,  and  Marathon  counties 
there  are  other  fairly  good  sized  districts 
with   several   canneries  in  them. 

Cleanliness  is  the  watchword  of  all 
members  of  the  pea-canning  industry. 
In  the  course  of  the  factory  process,  two 
•  gallons  of  water  are  used  for  every  can  of 
peas  produced.  Of  this  only  four  ounces 
are  actually  canned  with  peas  and  the 
rest  of  the  two  gallons  is  used  in  wash- 
ing. 

"A  good  deal  of  objection  has  been 
raised  by  housewives  and  the  public  in 
general  to  canned  food  of  all  kinds  be- 
cause of  supposed  uncleanliness,"  says  W. 
E.  Nicholoy,  Business  Secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pea  Packers  Association.  "A 
good  cook  believes  that  the  food  that  she 
prepares  in  her  own  kitchen  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  that  she  can  buy  in  a  can. 
both  as  to  quality  and  cleanliness.  On 
the  contrary,  science  has  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  factory-canned  food  is  infi- 
nitelv  cleaner  and  more  free  from  harm- 
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ful  bacteria  than  is  food  that  is  canned 
in  the  home,  with  only  the  primitive 
methods  available  in  the  average  home. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  such  eminent 
scientists  as  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  Dr.  E.  O. 
Jordan  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
pronounced  factory  canned  foods  to  be 
the  safest  and  best  foods  that  come  to  our 
tables." 

Let  us  compare  briefly  the  process  of 
canning  peas  in  a  factory  that  turns  out 
200  cans  per  minute  and  that  of  canning 
peas  in  the  average  home  in  which  the 
housewife  works  arduously  for  a  morning 
and  considers  herself  lucky  if  she  finishes 
12  cans.  In  a  factory  process,  from  the 
time  the  peas  are  picked  until  they  come 


out  from  the  last  machine,  canned,  her- 
metically sealed,  sterilized  and  ready  to 
be  put  in  the  storeroom,  scarcely  two 
hours  have  elapsed.  The  housewife  buys 
her  fresh  peas  from  a  huckster  who  has 
gotten  them  from  the  farmer  at  least  24 
hours  previously,  and  then  she  probably 
lets  them  stand  for  a  period  of  12  hours 
or  so  before  she  starts  work,  and  it  is  6 
hours  before  she  is  through,  making  a 
total  of  42  hours  as  compared  with  two 
in  the  other  process.  The  factory  process 
provides  for  five  washings  of  the  peas  be- 
fore they  are  canned.  The  peas  are 
touched  only  once  by  human  hands  and 
after  that  they  are  washed  twice,  once  in 
boiling  water. 
After  the  peas  have  been  harvested  and 


separated  from  the  vines  and  the  pods  by 
machinery,  they  are  taken  to  the  cannerj' 
where  air  suction  is  applied  and  chafE 
and  light  material  removed,  leaving  only 
the  peas.  They  are  washed  and  graded 
according  to  size  and  washed  ohce  more. 
All  of  this  is  done  by  machinery  and  no 
human  hand  has  entered  the  process  up 
to  this  point.  The  peas  are  then  run 
over  white  rubber  belts  where  they  are 
carefully  inspected  by  women  who  see 
that  all  foreign  matter  is  removed  and 
that  any  damaged  pea  is  taken  out.  After 
this  they  are  washed  once  more  in  warm 
water,  and  then  blanched  in  boiling  water, 
then  again  through  warm  water  and  then 
to  the  filling  machines,  which  fill  the 
sterilized  cans  and  add  the  brine,  made 
of  sugar,  salt,  and  water.  From  the  fill- 
ing machine  they  go  directly  to  the  seal- 
ing machine  and  then  into  large  steel 
retorts,  where  they  are  cooked  under 
steam  pressure  at  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  insure  perfect  sterilization. 

Science  has  discovered  that  it  takes 
34  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  236  de- 
grees to  sterilize  perfectly  a  can  of  peas. 
The  canneries  in  Wisconsin  cook  each 
can  for  35  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
240  degrees. 

Wisconsin  peas  are  of  two  distinct 
types  or  varieties,  viz:  EARLY  VARIETY 


Picking  roojii,  showing  operatives — the  only  plaoe  ^here  the  peas  eonie  in  contact  with 
the  human  hand.      Everything  is  done   to  maintain  the  highest   degree  of  sanitation. 


3lrs.  A.  C.  Friday.  Past  President,  Women's 

Auxiliary,  Wisconsin   Pea  Packers 

Association 


PEAS  and  SWEET  VARIETY  PEAS, 
sometimes  called  SUGAR  PEAS.  The 
Early  Variety  Peas  are  from  seed  of  a 
special  early  maturing  sort,  having  a 
smooth  skin.  These  peas  have  a  rather 
nut-like  flavor  and,  while  preferred  by 
many  as  a  vegetable,  are  especially  suit- 
able for  use  in  salads  and  soups,  or  as  a 
garnish.     The    Sweet    Variety    Peas,    or 
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Sugar  Peas,  are  from  special  seeds  of 
later  maturity  having  a  wrinkled  skin 
and  a  natural  sweet  flavor.  These  peas, 
like  fresh  peas  from  the  garden,  are  espe- 
cially fine  when  served  as  a  vegetable. 
Both  varieties  of  Wisconsin  peas  aje 
graded,  or  separated  to  uniform  sizes. 
Size  1  peas  are  the  smallest,  size  2  next 
and  so  on  up  to  the  size  6.  Starting  with 
9/32  of  an  inch  for  the  smallest  size, 
there  is  but  1/32  of  an  inch  difference  in 
each  succeeding  size.  And  here  again 
Wisconsin   leads. 


Mrs.    .\.   A.   Burr.   I'rcsiileiit  Women's 

Auxiliary,  ^Visoon^<in  I*ea  I'ackcni 

A.s.sociatlon 

Heretofore,  there  has  been  no  uniform 
method  of  describing  the  Variety  and  Size 
on  the  label.  Wisconsin  canrers  b^liev? 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  can  contains  without  resorting 
to  the  can  opener.  They  also  believe  that 
the  consumer  wants  to  know.  They  gro.v 
two  types  or  varieties  of  peas  to  satisfy 
different  tastes  and  for  different  uses. 
They  grade,  or  separate,  these  peas  care- 
fully into  different  sizes  for  appearance 
and  to  secure  uniformity  of  flavor.  Why 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
take  advantage  of  these  things?  Wiscon- 
sin canners  are  doing  it.  Housewives, 
when  buying  peas,  should  look  for  the 
variety  name  and  the  size  number  on  the 
label  and  insist  on  having  the  variety 
and  size  most  suitable  to  their  taste  and 
purpose. 

Wisconsin  peas  are  a  credit  to  Wiscon- 
sin agriculture  and  Wisconsin  industry 
And  back  of  this  great  pea  canning  in- 
dustry are  two  important  influences,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Wisconsin  Pea  Packers 
Association. 

The  Wisconsin  Pea  Packers  Associa- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  its  capable 


KvK-rior    ^  ic\\    of    uiic    of    >>  iKcoiiMiii'N    model    pen-caniiiiiK    f :i<'tori«'s. 


oflicers  and  directors,  has  in  mind  only 
the  betterment  of  the  industry;  better 
canning  methods;  better  quality;  better 
sales  methods;  and  better  understanding 
of  the  consumers'  likes  and  dislikes.  And 
right  here,  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
ladies.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pea  Packers  Association  plays 
no  small  part  ifl  this  important  industry. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  unusually 
high  type  of  women  workers  in  Wiscon- 
sin canneries.  The  Women's  Auxiliary 
is  composed  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of    W'isconsin    canners    and    they    work 


shoulder  to  shoulder  with  hu-sbands  and 
fathers  to  maintain  and  ever  improve  the 
quality  of  Wisconsin  canned  goods. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  with  Its 
Soils  Department,  Departments  of  Agron- 
omy, Plant  Pathology,  Entomology,  Agri- 
cultural Bacteriology,  and  others,  are  con- 
stantly striving  for  better  varieties  and 
better  growing  methods,  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  and  canners  may  continue  to 
carry  the  name  of  our  state  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe  on  what  has  been 
rightfully  termed  "America's  Favorite 
Vegetable,"  Wisconsin   Peas. 


PrueeHH  room,  Hho»  iiiK   thr   Inrut*   r«-i<>ri->   %«li<'i<-   the  iirnw  :irr  rooked   under  atram 
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The  Birth  of  Castalia  and  Early  Co-Education 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


By  Helen  J.  Baldaui 


THE  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Castalia 
Literary  Society,  founded  in  1864, 
the  oldest  women's  organization  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  closely 
linked  up  -with  memoirs  of  the  days  of 
early  co-education  at  the  university. 

And  Professor  James  D.  Butler,  in  a 
newspaper  interview  in  1892,  apologizes 
for  co-education  in  this  fashion: 

"At  the  fall  of  Sumpter,  14  out  of  100 
students  enlisted  in  a  day.  Others  fol- 
lowed them,  till  the  faculty,  seeming  to 
be  left  only  with  a  corporal's  guard,  be- 
gan to  think  they  ought  to  go,  too.  But 
we  had  laid  a  fair  foundation  and  decided 
to  build  thereon — if  we  could  not  'with 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,'  then 
with  'wood,  hay.  stubble  (Cor.  13:12)' 
Behold  the  genesis  of  co-education. 

"When  the  young  men  deserted  us,  we 
took  in  young  women,  sisters  often,  in 
place  of  brothers  who  went  to  war.  Thus 
we  kept  up  appearances  as  we  went 
through  our  pedagogic  forms.  We  not 
only  saved  the  institution  from  suspend- 
ed animation,  but  infused  a  leaven  which 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  Indeed  it  has 
proved  expansive  like  springtime,  which 
leaves  no  corner  of  the  land  untouched.'" 

An  authentic  and  intimate  account  of 
the  pioneer  organization  of  Castalia  Liter- 
ary society,  its  first  appearance  in  public. 
and  its  first  social  gathering  with  young 
men  in  the  university  has  been  obtained 
in  an  interview  with  Sabra  Warner,  class 
of  '64,  now  Mrs.  Lathrop  E.  Smith,  first 
secretary  of  the  club,  and  a  resident  of 
Madison  at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  charter  members  of  Cas- 
talia came  to  the  university  in  1863, 
when,  in  order  to  provide  the  professors 
with  something  to  do  in  case  all  the  boys 
should  enlist  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
the  regents  added  a  normal  department 
to  which  women  were  admitted.  Before 
this  time,  but  one  girl  had  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  university.  She  was 
Miss  Edith  Conover,  daughter  of  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  0.  M.  Conover,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Castalia. 

In  January,  1864,  the  girls  of  the  nor- 
mal department  drafted  the  first  plans 
for  the  Castalia  society,  electing  their 
teacher,  Anna  W.  Moody,  president,  and 
Sabra  I.  Warner  (Mrs.  Lathrop  Smith), 
secretary.  Miss  Moody  was  a  graduate 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  where  she  had  been  an 
active  participant  in  literary  societies. 
There  were  no  rhetorical  exercises  in  the 
department  at  the  time.     Young  men  of 


The   Class   of   '71.      Early   Castalians 

Sarah   Hardenhers   (top   of  picture).  A«lelm   Overton    (left  center), 

A«la   Rvibson    (right    center).   C:irrie   Adams    (bottom). 


the  university  had  their  societies,  the 
Athenian  and  the  Hesperian,  and  per- 
haps this  was  an  inducement  that  led 
.women  to  enter  the  field,  confided  Mrs. 
Smith. 

A  committee  of  three  was  selected  to 
choose  a  suitable  name  for  the  society  and 
present  it  to  the  members  for  vote.  The 
choice  was  nearly  unanimous  for  Cas- 
talia. Exercises  at  the  regular  Friday 
evening  meetings  were  those  common  to 
such     organizations — music,     essays,     re- 


views, and  recitations.  Responses  to  roll 
call  were  made  with  quotations  from  some 
author  decided  upon  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  Castalia  was 
an  event  on  the  early  Wisconsin  calendar, 
destined  to  wield  a  mighty  influence 
towards  the  permanency  of  co-education. 

"With  what  anxiety  we  announced  our 
first  public  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1864," 
recalled  Mrs.  Smith.  "It  was  held  in  the 
south  chapel  of  the  main  building,  where 
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Jennie    I-'ield.    \o\v    Mtm.   Jiiines    naHhforil— 
She    Forced    fo-e«liicatlon    on    the 
L'niverNity  «(  Wisconsin. 


the  young  men  assembled  every  morning 
for  prayers.  Faculty  and  students  were 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  They  were 
all  there,  even  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Madison,  curious  to  see  what  the  girls 
could  do. 

"The  principal  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  'The  Great  Rebellion,'  a 
play  presented  in  addition  to  a  paper, 
essay,  recitation,  and  music  number. 
Each  state  was  impersonated  by  a  young 
lady  dressed  in  white,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  was  the  heroine.  After  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  states  all  had  their  say  about  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the 
states  had  really  (seceded,  they  came 
back  into  the  Union,  and  pledged  their 
loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  All 
ended  well,  and  the  union  was  preserved. 
So  in  one  evening  the  Castalians  were 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  which  took 
Uncle  Sam  four  years  with  immense  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  property.  Our  friends  all 
told  us  that  the  presentation  of  the  play 
was  a  great  success,"  Mrs.  Smith  mod- 
estly admitted. 

Nearly  a  j-ear  had  passed  after  the  en- 
trance of  young  women  to  the  university, 
and  as  yet  they  had  not  been  invited  to 
any  social  function  with  young  men,  who 
had  felt  humiliated  all  this  time  because 
the  girls  were  there,  and  "the  dignity  of 
the  university  had  been  lowered  becaus? 
its  portals  had  been  opened  to  the  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  state." 

Years  later,  one  who  was  a  student  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  girls, 
thus  described  their  coming,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  received:  "In 
1863,     alas,     came     the     normalsl     They 


came  like  an  army  with  banners,  con- 
quering and  to  conquer;  they  came  with 
l)ewildering  curls  and  dimpled  cheeks  and 
flowing  robes,  and  all  the  panoply  of  femi- 
nine adornment;  and  worst  of  all  they 
came  to  stay." 

Prof,  and  .Mrs,-  John  W.  Sterling  were 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  girls 
feel  at  home  in  the  university.  Their 
memory  was  cherished  by  the  girls  of 
those  early  days,  each  one  of  them  re- 
gretting that  the  name  Sterling  was  not 
given  to  the  girls'  building,  in  place  of 
their  "Ladies  Hall." 

At  the  close  of  the  first  public  meeting 
of  Castalia.  Mrs.  Sterling  invited  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  organization  and  some  of  the 
young  men  of  the  university  to  her  par- 
lors for  a  social  gathering.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  when  the  Wisconsin  man 
and  the  Wisconsin  women  met  on  a  social 
basis. 

"The  hour  passed  pleasantly  and  the 
ice  was  broken.  One  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  cordial  relations  that 
dated  from  this  first  occasion.  A  war 
meeting  was  held  to  drum  up  recruits  for 
the  army.  Professor  Sterling  had  kindly 
offered  to  escort  some  of  the  young  ladies 
who  wished  to  attend,  when  behold,  as 
they  were  about  ready  to  start,  young 
men  from  North  hall  came  over,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  professor  was  relieved. 
The  girls  were  going  to  the  war  meeting, 
but  each  one  was  escorted  by  a  college 
boy."  explained  Mrs.  Smith  triumphantly. 

The  intelligence  and  brilliancy  of  the 
early  co-eds  was  well  demonstrated  in 
1869,  when  Clara  Buick,  a  member  of  the 
first  class  to  take  the  same  courses  as  the 
men.  was  graduated  as  valedictorian. 
The  whole  question  of  co-education  and 
its  permanency  at  Wisconsin  was  defi- 
nitely settled  in  1874  by  Jennie  Field,  now 
.Mrs.  James  Bashford.  who  married  the 
lamous   Bishop   Bashford.   and   became  a 


FIrMt     l'rr»«l«icnl    of    r.-iHtnlin. 
Mr*.  Anna  .Moody  Fiack 


First    Cnntnlia    Secretary 
Sal>ra    Warner   Smith 


prominent  missionary  in  China.  Jennie 
calmed  all  the  prevalent  wrath  concern- 
ing women's  inability  to  compete  scholas- 
tically,  by  ranking  first  in  •  every  class 
she  was  in  that  year. 

Flavia  Camp,  mother  of  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  (gifted  novelist),  roomed 
with  Anna  Taylor  Noyes,  class  of  '65, 
and  constructively  aided  in  co-educational 
progress.  In  1874,  Henrietta  Crane,  in 
place  of  reading  her  essay  at  commence- 
ment exercises,  as  was  the  custom  for 
women,  cast  her  paper  aside,  mounted 
the  platform,  and  recited  her  essay  from 
memory,  delivering  it  just  like  the  men. 
From  this  year  on.  women's  equality  of 
rights  were  both  respected  and  religiously 
maintained. 

The  venture  of  co-education  in  an  un- 
tried field  and  the  adverse  reception  it 
encountered,  is  splendidly  illustrated  in 
an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  maga- 
zine for  March,  1904. 

"In  1864,  women  in  a  college  open  to 
men,  was  worse  than  women  in  politics. 
Consequently  the  ludicrous  came  to  the 
front.  One  of  the  gentlemanly  gentle- 
men carried  out  the  idea  in  a  very  aesthe- 
tic manner  by  appearing  at  the  table 
of  the  Sterling  family,  who  furnished 
board  to  the  students  in  South  hall,  with 
a  large  pink  bow  of  ribbon,  in  place  of 
his  masculine  necktie  of  sombre  hue. 
For  this  aesthetic  display  of  welcome  to 
the  women,  he  was  honored  with  the 
sobriquet  of  'Pinkey,'  which  was  a  com- 
pliment, dainty  and  delicate.  How  far 
this  might  have  developed  into  a  general 
carnival  of  welcome  is  not  known.  Scar- 
city of  personal  funds  and  the  high  price 
(Continued  mi  pnge  38) 
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How  Wisconsin's  Historical  Society 

Serves  the  State 


1 


'HIS  certainly 'is  a  fine  building! 
Look  at  that  marble  staircase, 
and  those  statues.  When  I  come 
into  this  place  I  really  feel  like  studying ! 
it's  all  so  white  and  quiet." 

"It  surely  is  fine.  I  wonder  if  it  be- 
longs to  the  university  or  to  the  his- 
torical society.  People  don't  seem  to 
know  much  about  it." 

Thus  two  college  youths  were  dis- 
cussing the  building  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  familiarly  known  as 
the  "University  libe,"  and  wondering 
how  such  a  handsome  building  came  to 
be  situated  on  a  campus  where  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  were  obviously  more 
ancient.  Few  of  the  thousands  who  use 
the  library  know  anything  of  its  origin. 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1846,  when  the  first 
constitutional  convention  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin  was  being  held  at 
Madison,  a  little  group  of  far-sighted 
men  met  in  a  room  in  the  American 
House  to  organize  a  historical  society 
which  should  gather  data  from  the  early 
pioneers  of  Wisconsin  and  preserve  it 
for  future  generations.     From  this  hum- 


By  Alicia  Grant 

ble  beginning  came  the  society  which 
now  owns  one  of  the  finest  public  build- 
ings in  the  Middle  West,  housing  a  col- 
lection of  540,000  volumes  and  a  museum 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  Amer- 
icana from  the  Mississippi  valley.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  these  public-spirit- 
ed citizens  of  the  early  days,  Wisconsin 
now  has  the  largest  reference  library 
open  to  the  public  west  of  the  Alleghen- 
ies,  and  the  work  of  its  historical  society 
is  a  model  for  those  of  other  states. 

The  credit  for  the  idea  of  such  an  or- 
ganization belongs  to  Eichard  H.  Ma- 
goon  of  La  Fayette  county,  and  Chaun- 
cey  C.  Britt,  editor  of  the  Mineral  Point 
Democrat.  In  1845,  three  years  before 
Wisconsin  became  a  state  they  started 
the  agitation  for  a  historical  society. 
The  question  was  taken  up  by  the  Madi- 
son Argus,  then  the  Milwaukee  Courier, 
then  the  Madison  Express. 

The  society  was  organized  at  that  first 
meeting  in   1846,  but   no  further  action 


was  taken.  Another  meeting  held  in 
January,  1848,  was  a  failure.  However, 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  state  did 
not  lose  their  enthusiasm  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  arose.  A  reorganiza- 
tion was  effective  January  29,  1849,  and 
the  previous  society  was  ignored.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  men  signed  the 
roll  declaring  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing m.embers  of  "The  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin."  Governor  Nelson  Dewey 
was  elected  president,  and  one  vice-pres- 
ident was  elected  from  each  county. 
Increase  A.  Lapham  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  Lord,  of  Dane  county,  recording 
secretary.  The  first  treasurer  was  E.  M. 
Williamson.  An  executive  committee 
was  chosen,  consisting  of  John  Catlin, 
Beriah  Brown,  and  Alexander  Botkin,  all 
of  Dane  county. 

The  work  of  the  society  proceeded 
very  slowly.  The  citizens  of  the  newly 
formed  state  were  busy  with  political 
and  economic  affairs  and  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
During    the   first    four   years    only   fifty 
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volumes  were  collected  and  lodged 
in  a  little  book-case  which  is  now 
exhibited  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
rooms  of  the  museum. 

In  1853  came  another  reorprani- 
zation.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, anxious  to  make  some  prog- 
ress, brought  from  Philidelphia 
Lyman  Copeland  Draper,  to  whose 
efforts  the  society  owes  its  present 
success.  Under  his  able  direction 
as  secretary  of  the'  organization 
the  library  increased  to  one  thou- 
sand volumes  in  one  year.  Growth 
was  rapid,  and  in  1856  Daniel 
Steele  Durrie  was  appointed  the 
first  librarian  of  the  society.  The 
collection  of  books  and  historical 
objects  was  becoming  so  large  that 
a  place  was  needed  to  store  it. 
The  Baptist  Church  of  Madison 
offered  the  use  of  its  basement,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  this  val- 
uable material  was  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar. In  1884  the  society  moved  to 
new  quarters  in  the  Capitol.  The 
rooms  ware  inadequate,  but  at 
least  they  were  better  than  a  cel- 
lar. 

Lyman  Copeland  Draper,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  tireless 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  historical  society, 
resigned  as  secretary,  and  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites  took  his  place  in  January, 
1887.  Dr.  Draper  in  1881  had  asked  the 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  a  new  building,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  society,  his  request  was 
not  granted.  Mr.  Thwaites  took  up  his 
work,  but  it  was  a  slow  process.  Not 
until  1895  was  a  bill  passed  in  the  legis- 
lature appropriating  $180,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  and  providing 
that  the  University  deed  to  the  state 
eight  lots  of  land  as  a  site.  The  legis- 
lature of  1897  added  $240,000  and  that  of 
1899  added  S200.000.  A  total  of  $620,000 
was  furnished  for  a  building. 

Enthusiasm  was  high  and  work  went 
ahead   rapidly.    Fine    marbles   were    im- 
ported from  Italy  and  even  Italian  work- 
men   were    brought 
here  to  work  on  the 
marble  and  the  mo- 
saics.     The    library, 
of  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture,     devel- 
oped   iry  the   renais- 
sance  style,   is   con- 
structed  of  Bedford 
limestone    from    In-« 
diana.     The  interior 
is  marble  and  white 
plaster. 

The  shining  white 
reading  room  tow- 
ers thirty  feet  high, 
and  through  the 
leaded  glass  panels 
of  its  roof  the  su  - 


^ifty    Voliiiiu's — I  he    iiiifloiiM    from    %\hich    gre^v 
the  preNfiit   reiiKirkable   lihrnry. 

light  sifts  down  on  the  students  dili- 
gently bent  over  their  books.  There  is 
room  for  240  persons  at  the  long  ma- 
hogany tables  surmounted  by  green- 
shaded  lamps.  The  library  is  open 
fourteen  and  a  quarter  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  and  all  day  long 
it  is  thronged  with  seekers  after  knowl- 
edge. Its  stately  pillars  and  cool  silences 
are  conducive  to  the  thoughtful  moods 
which  are  best  for  reading  and  studying. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  the  library  building  is  the  group  of 
printers'  marks  in  the  mosaic  pavement 
of  the  first  floor.  Six  of  these  patterns 
show  the  marks  of-''So|ne  of  the  mosf 
famous  printers  of  history.  The  date  of 
the  introduction  9^  |jjrinting  into  Eng- 
land, 1474,  is  commemorated  in  the 
mark  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  Eng- 


Thr  Honir   of   the   AVIaronnln   Ilintorlrnl   Society   nnd    Ita   eollertlonn,   anal   nf    the 
L'ni%-eralt)-  of  AVlaconnln   Library. 


lish  printer.  The  mark  of  Mel- 
chior  Lotter,  a  printer  of  Leipzig, 
who  lived  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  shows  a  beggar  in  a  sup- 
pliant attitude.  "Lotter"  is  an  old 
German  word  for  "vagabond."  A 
fish  twined  around  an  anchor  rep- 
re.sents  the  mark  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tus;  the  Aldines  were  head  of  the 
printers  of  Venice.  One  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  forms  the  mark 
of  Jehan  Frellon,.  a  famous  Lyons 
printer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Elzivirs,  noted  printers  of 
Amsterdam,  are  represented  by 
their  sign,  which  bears  the  motto 
"Non  Solus"  and  symbolizes  the 
preference  of  the  wise  for  solitude. 
Coming  down  to  modern  times,  the 
mark  of  the  Riverside  Press,  de- 
signed by  Elihu  Vedder,  is  chosen 
as  representing  American  printers. 
Little  does  the  average  visitor 
know  of  the  significance  of  the 
mosaics  in  the  pavement  on  which 
he  walks. 

The  unusual  feature  of  this  in- 
stitution is  that  two  separate  li- 
braries use  the  same  building,  oc- 
cupy the  same  rooms,  are  patron- 
ized by  the  same  readers,  and  have 
separate  staffs  of  workers.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  persons  who  make  use 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  historical 
society  are  university  .students.  As  a 
result  of  this  co-operation,  students  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  avail- 
able for  their  use  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  country.  The  Uni- 
versity collection  consists  of  307,000  vol- 
umes and  58,000  pamphlets.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  is  covered  in  the  con- 
tents of  these  books — history,  political 
science,  fine  arts,  mathematics,  medicine, 
modern  literature,  science  and  lan- 
guages. In  addition,  the  historical  so- 
ciety collection  contains  228,000  volumes 
and  242,000  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  his- 
torical subjects.  The  books  of  the  his- 
torical society  form  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete collections  of  the  hi.>-t^ry  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  in 
existence.  A  library 
of  5,000  volumes  of 
the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Letters  is 
also  housed  in  this 
building,  and  is 
available  to  the  pub- 
lic for  reference. 

Special  libraries 
of  the  university  are 
not  kept  in  the  main 
library  building  but 
are  located  in  other 
campus  buildings. 
The  Law  School  li- 
brary of  32,500  vol- 
umes is  kept  in  the 
(Cont.  on  page  S9) 
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Wisconsin  Has  Furnished  Many  of  Chicago's 

Leading  Surgeons 


WISCONSIN'S  contribution  forms 
an  important  link  in  Chicago's 
history  of  medicine.  In  the  past 
as  well  as  today  many  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  been  Badg- 
er-born and  Badger-educated. 


Nicholas   Senn 

The  name  which  comes  first  to  mind, 
probably,  is  that  of  Nicholas  Senn.  He 
was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1844,  but  his 
family  came  to  Wisconsin  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  old,  so  that  he  is  very 
nearly  a  native  son.  He  lived  in  Wash- 
ington County,  and  received  his  prelim- 
inary education  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

Ashford  was  the  town  in  which  he  be- 
gan to  practice  after  his  graduation  from 
a  Chicago  medical  college.  Six  years 
later  he  moved  to  Milwaukee  and  became 
attending  physician  at  the  Milwaukee 
hospital. 

Quiet  courage  was  the  keynote  of  Nicho- 
las Senn,  always.  One  of  his  biographers 
tells  of  seeing  two  peculiar  looking  cuts 
upon  his  arm.  At  first  Senn  was  loath 
to  explain  them,  but  finally  admitted  that 
he  had  had  two  cancerous  growths  in- 
serted in  his  arm.  Had  the  experiment 
succeeded,  he  would  have  died  thepainful 
death  of  a  cancer  victim. 

In  his  laboratory,  which  was  under  the 
sidewalk  of  one  of  Milwaukee's  busy 
streets,  he  labored  without  thought  of 
self.     Here  he  worked   out   new  theories 


By  Florence  Killilea 

on  intestinal  surgery  and  the  X-ray  treat- 
ment of  blood  diseases. 

Thirty-three  books  bear  Senn's  signa- 
ture. The  subjects  range  from  surgery  to 
travel.  In  his  later  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed Surgeon-General  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Wisconsin  and  also  that  of 
Illinois.  He  was  made  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1897. 
He  was  a  Surgeon-General  in  the  Span 
ish  American  war,  and  after  his  return 
founded  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons. 

"Senn  has  done  more  for  the  medical 
profession  than  all  other  physicians  com- 
bined, who  have  ever  lived  in  the  city  of 
Chicago"  is  one  of  the  tributes  paid  him. 

Hexey  Baird  Favill 

Henry  Baird  Favill  is  another  Wiscon- 
sin man  who  has  carried  Wisconsin's  fame 
fo  Chicago.     He  was  born  in  Madison  in 


Henry   Baird  Faville 

1860.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of 
Revolutionary  lineage,  and  the  maternal 
line  was  descended  from  an  Ottowa  In- 
dian chief.  Favill  was  immensely  proud 
of  the  latter  fact.  In  later  years  when 
his  wife  was  elected  a  Colonial  Dame, 
Dr.  Favill  was  asked  whether  he  could 
not  qualify  for  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants.  "No,"  was  the  retort,  "My 
people  were  on  the  reception  committee." 
Dr.  Favill  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin   in    1880,   and   then 


attended  Rush  Medical  School.  He  had  a 
general  practice  in  Madison  until  18^4, 
and  also  lectured  at  the  University.  He 
was  later  a  professor  at  Rush.  He 
planned  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life 
on  his  model  dairy  farm  at  Lake  Mills, 
but  death  prevented  his  carrying  this  out. 

Feed  Byrox  R<wr\sox. 

Fred  Byron  Robinson  was  born  near 
Hollendale  in  central  Wisconsin  about 
1854.  He  worked  his  way  through  Min- 
eral Point  Seminary  and  then  through 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1878.  He  taught  at 
Black  Earth  and  Ashland  until  he  had 
accumulated  enough  money  to  go  through 
Rush.  After  his  graduation  there  he 
practiced  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Dr.  Robinson  later  went  abroad,  and  his 
biographers  love  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  a  log  cabin  school  in  Wisconsin  was 
the   first   step   in   the   train  which   later 
brought  him  to  the  famous  hospitals  of 
Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  books,  most  of 
which   he  published  after  his  return   to 
Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Vtl^b. 

Charles  H.  Vilas  came  to  Madison  in 
1846  at  the  age  of  five.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  when 
but  nineteen,  having  secured  highest  hon- 
ors from  the  University,  and  been  elected 
a   member   of   Phi   Beta  Kappa.     He   en- 
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tered  Dr.  Ingraham's  office  and  practiced 
in  Madison  for  some  years. 

The  activities  of  Dr.  Vilas  in  Chicago 
were  chiefly  connected  with  the  Hanne- 
niann  Medical  College,  where  he  was  first 
a  graduate,  then  professor,  and  finally 
president.  The  college  owes  much  to  his 
untiring  efforts.  After  his  resignation 
there  he  travelled,  and  then  returned  to 
Madison.  In  1916  Vilas  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  until  his  death  in  1920  always 
took  a  great  interest  in  its  affairs. 

jABfES  H.  Stowell. 

James  H.  Stowell  was  another  of  Chi- 
cago's early  surgeon's  who  was  born  In 
Wisconsin.  He  spent  his  early  youth  in 
Delavan,  and  was  graduated  from  Beloit 
College.  He  then  went  to  Chicago,  where 
he  steadily  rose  in  the  profession  until 
In  1900  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society. 


Frank   nillinsM 


JoM.N  Ben  JAM  I.N  Murphy. 

John  Benjamin  Murphy  was  born  in 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  In  1857.  He  was 
graduated  from  Appleton  high  school, 
and  later  from  Rush  Medical  School.  He 
was  a  profes.sor  of  surgery  at  Northwest- 
ern In  1895,  after  doing  post  graduate 
work  in  Europe.  To  Dr.  Murphy  goes 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to 
unite  a  severed  artery.  He  introduced  a 
new  method  of  surgery  of  blood  vessels, 
and  also  did  excellent  work  In  Intestinal 
surgery. 

He  invented  the  "Murphy  button"  a 
mechanical  aid  to  surgery,  and  investi- 
gated peritonitis.  It  Is  said  that  Dr. 
Murphy  wa.s  a  dramatic  figure  In  the 
operating  room. 

La  Place,  the  great  French  surgeon, 
said,  "Murphy  died  at  the  pinnacle  of 
American  surgery,  and  has  foiind  a  name 
among  the  great  surgeons  of  all  time." 

Frank  Bilxings. 

FYank  Billings  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Highland,  Wisconsin,  in  1854. 
He  was  graduated  from  Northwestern 
and  Harvard,  and  then  studied  in  Vienna. 
He  held  a  professorship  at  Northwestern 
and  also  Rush.  Dr.  Billings  did  valuable 
work  in  the  world  war,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  mission  to  Russia  in  1917.  He  is 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  of  the  American  Physi- 
cians. 

Charles   W.   Earle. 

Charles  W.  Earle  was  another  graduate 
of  Beloit,  who  is  of  importance  in  Chicago 
medical  history.  He  was  a  co-founder  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Chicago,  and  also  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College. 


AIImtI   .lohii    OchNiifr 

Albert  John  Ochsner  is  another  of  the 
present-day  important  Chicago  surgeons 
who  hail  from  Wisconsin.  He  was  born 
in  Baraboo  in  1858.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  took  his  B.S.  degree  and  where  later 
the  L.L.B.  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
later  was  graduated  from  Rush.  Dr. 
Ochsner  is  a  professor  at  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, but  still  takes  an  interest  In  Wis- 
consin students,  assisting  them  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  he  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Wisconsin  Medical  School.  He  Is 
the  author  of  many  books.  Within  the 
past  month  Dr.  Ochsner  presented  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ten  valuable 
etchings.  In  fact,  his  Interest  In  Wis- 
consin, and  particularly  his  Alma  Mater, 
has  always  been  active. 

Wisconsin  is  proud  of  her  medical 
sons.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  state  that 
here  we  have  given  the  early  training  to 
some  of  America's  greatest  surgeons. 


Help  Save  the  Wild  Duck 


Every  spring,  when  the  annual  flight 
of  wild  ducks  immediately  follows  the 
moving  out  of  the  ice  from  our  rivers, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
proper  protection  for  these  birds  as  they 
stop  in  our  waters  to  feed  and  rest.  Now 
and  then,  an  occasional  hunter  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  kill  a  few  while  they  are 
here  and  some  have  been  said  to  kill 
more  than  just  what  they  want  for  them- 
selves. This  is  against  federal  and  state 
laws  and  is  an  imposition  on  sportsmen 
who  live  up  to  the  law  and  wait  until  the 
open  season.  Not  much  of  this  goes  on 
each  spring  but  what  little  there  is  is 
unlawful  and  unsportsmanlike. 

These  birds  have  all  mated  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  females  are  ready 
to  lay  eggs  and  rear  their  young.   Every 


pair  that  is  broken  up  through  killing  in 
the  spring  means  just  that  many  old 
birds  less,  together  with  the  young  that 
they  would  raise.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  enjoy  hunting  each  fall,  and  if  future 
generations  are  to  enjoy  this  privilege 
also,  it  is  high  time  the  practice  by  the 
few  who  are  guilty  were  stopped. 

Right  after  the  law  that  abolished 
spring  shooting  went  into  effect,  the 
practice  was  quite  extensive  and  not 
many  thought  of  it  seriously.  It  has  now 
come  to  a  point  where  game  birds  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  and  serious 
minded  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  this  willful  destruction — to  look  at  it 
as  something  besides  a  joke. 

The  state  does  not  provide  ample  pro- 
tection   for    these    birds.      Until    every 


hunter  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  spring 
shooting  is  injurious  to  his  own  sport 
and  until  the  younger  generation  is  edu- 
cated to  believe  in  the  principle  of  game 
protection,  the  state  should  place  men 
enough  on  the  job  to  make  spring  shoot- 
ing mighty  dangerous  for  the  one  who 
does  it,  or  place  the  power  of  arrest  for 
game  law  violations  in  the  hands  of 
every  man  who  purchases  a  hunting  li- 
cense. 

Many  of  the  ducks  that  come  north  in 
the  spring  would  nest  in  this  locality  if 
they  were  not  molested.  If  they  are 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  hunters 
they  will  soon  leave  for  places  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed.  This  deprives 
the  law-abiding  citizen  and  hunter  of 
early  fall  shooting,  for  in  this  particular 
locality  the  northern  ducks  do  not  work 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Mental  Chewing  Gum  or  Real  Food  Value? 


'S  THE  newspaper  for  you  a  kind  of 
mental  chewing  gum  that  has  a 
pleasant  flavor,  but  no  real  food 
value?"  This  is  the  question  which  Dr. 
Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  director  of 
the  course  in  journalism  at  the  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Wisconsin,  asks  in  an  article, 
"How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,"  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Scholastic  Editor,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Central  Interscholastic 
Press  association. 

"Since  the  average  newspaper  contains 
in  every  issue  enough  material  to  fill  a 
novel,    and   since   the    average   business 
man  spends  less  than  twenty  minutes 
reading    the    morning    papers,     how 
shall  we  read   a   daily  newspaper  in 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  in  a 
short  time?"  Dr.  Bleyer  asks. 

In  answering  this  question  Mr. 
Bleyer  tells  why  we  read  a  newspaper 
and  what  w^e  should  look  for  in  it. 
"Newspapers  are  current  histories 
and  we  should  read  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  as  much  information  as 
we  can  about  events  of  importance. 
The  newspaper  is  the  only  means  we 
have  of  finding  out  day  by  day  what 
is  happening  both  in  the  world  at 
large  and  in  our  own  community.  Just 
as  we  study  history  to  learn  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  so  we  read  the 
daily  paper  to  find  out  what  is  hap- 
pening at  present.  The  most  im- 
portant events  that  appear  in  news- 
papers today  will  in  a  few  years,  be 
recorded  in  our  books  of  history  as 
historical  events. 

"The  news  that  we  read  also  gives 
us   new   ideas   about   persons   places, 
and  events,  and  thus  helps  to  form 
our  opinions.     What  we  think  about 
many  things  is  largely  the  result  of 
the   news   that  we  read.     Since  we   act 
and  vote   in   accordance  with   the   opin- 
ions that  we  hold,  the  news  we  read  has 
an     important     influence.     We      should 
read  newspapers   therefore   in   order   to 
form  intelligent   opinions  about  current 
events  and  current  questions." 

Dr.  Bleyer  suggests  that  in  order  to 
find  out  the  most  important  news  con- 
tained in  the  newspaper  the  reader 
should  skim  through  a  paper  rapidly  to 
see  what  it  contains  and  from  this  hur- 
ried survey  of  headlines  to  decide  what 
is  worth  reading  and  what  is  not. 

"The  quickest  and  best  way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  limited  time  that  we  have 
for  newspaper  reading  is  to  go  through 
a  paper,  page  by  page,  glancing  over  the 
headlines  and  making  mental  note  of  the 
news  that  seems  worth  reading." 

"With  the  headlines  as  a  guide,  we 
can  select  the  most  significant  news,  but 


By  Dorothy  Zimmerman 

we  must  then  decide  whether  we  can 
take  time  to  read  a  column  or  two  of  one 
piece  of  news,  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  read  only  part  of  it  and  pass 
on  to  other  important  news.  Fortunately 
newspapers  make  it  easy  for  us  to  get 
the  gist  of  the  news  without  reading  the 
whole  story,  for  the  first  paragraph  gen- 
erally summarizes  the  facts  briefly. 
Some  news  stories  have  information  of 
suflttcient  value  to  warrant  a  careful 
reading  from  beginning  to  end. 


Dr.  W.  G.  Bieycr,  nireotor  of  the  Course  In 
Journalism,  TTniversity  of  'Wisconsin 

"Much  time  may  be  wasted  in  dawd- 
ling over  newspapers  without  any  more 
serious  purpose  than  seeking  entertain- 
ment for  the  time  being.  Some  people 
get  no  food  for  thought  out  of  a  news- 
paper. To  read  only  news  of  sensational 
accidents  and  crimes  that  have  taken 
place  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  that 
do  not  involve  persons  whom  we  know, 
is  not  only  an  unprofitable  way  of  killing 
time,  but  results  in  our  neglecting  the 
more  important  news. 

"The  chief  reason  that  many  persons 
do  not  get  more  out  of  their  newspaper 
reading  is  that  they  do  not  stop  to  think 
about  the  meaning  of  the  news  that  they 
read.  Just  as  the  food  that  we  eat  must 
be  chewed  and  digested  before  it  can 
nourish  the  body,  so  news,  as  the  food  of 
opinion,  must  be  read  thoughtfully  if  it 
is  to  add  to  our  knowledge. 

"After  reading  the  news  it  is  well  to 


turn  to  the  editorial  columns  and  look  at 
the  editor's  interpretation  and  discussion 
of  the  news,  even  though  we  may  not 
agree  with  him,  for  every  intelligent 
reader  needs  to  see  both  sides  of  an 
issue." 

Dr.  Bleyer  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
not  spending  too  much  time  on  enter- 
taining "feature"  material,  short  stories, 
jokes  and  comic  strips,  all  of  which  are 
all  right,  but  should  not  crowd  out  the 
reading  of  news. 

"Besides  publishing  the  news,  news- 
papers give  practical  advice  and  useful 
information  on  matters  of  business, 
household  affairs  recreation,  health 
and  etiquette,"  Professor  Bleyer 
stated.  When  newspapers  tell  us 
how  to  make  a  radio  set,  how  to  avoid 
taking  cold,  how  to  accept  a  formal 
invitation,  how  to  play  a  game,  or 
how  to  grow  flowers,  they  are  giving 
the  same  kind  of  information  that  we 
can  get  from  books  and  magazines. 
To  many  people  this  advice  and  in- 
formation is  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  is  not  news,  and  no  matter  how 
valuable  it  is  it  should  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  reading  of  news  and 
comments  on  the  news. 

"Newspapers,  in  addition  to  giving 
news,    editorials,    and    practical    aid, 
also     furnish     entertaining     reading 
matter,   such   as   stories,  chapters  of 
novels,  verse,  jokes,  and  humorous  il- 
lustration like  comic  strips.     In  this 
respect   again,   there   are   like   books 
and  magazines.     If  we  have  time  to 
read  stories,  verse  and  jokes,  and  to 
look  at  funny  pictures,  whether  they 
are  published  in  books,  magazines,  or 
newspapers,  we  can   decide  in  which 
form  we  prefer    them.     But    in    our 
newspaper  reading  we  must  not  neglect 
news  and  editorials  for  jokes,  comic  pic- 
tures,   and    stories,    particularly     since 
most  of  us  can  give  but  a  short  time 
each  day  to  reading  a  daily  paper. 

"Well-written  advertisements  are 
really  a  form  of  news.  As  we  turn  over 
the  pages  in  our  preliminary  survey  of  a 
newspaper  and  glance  at  the  headlines, 
we  can  look  at  the  "ads"  in  a  cursory 
way,  noting  mentally  what  seems  suffi- 
ciently interesting  in  them  to  warrant 
more  careful  perusal.  There  is  always 
the  same  temptation  to  dawdle  over  both 
classified  and  display  advertisements  as 
there  is  to  waste  time  over  other  parts 
of  the  paper." 


The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast 
of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a 
potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him 
is  underground. — Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
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Elizabeth  Jordan,   Wisconsin  Author 

A  Story  of  Ambition,   Energy,  and  Resourcefulness 
By  Josephine  M.  Brabant 


She  -went   to  Xe^v  York,  hut   not   to   look   for  n   posilion.      AVhiit  she  sisked  for  >vas 
a   Job,  "soniothiiig   hard    :ind   disuKrcenl'le    tlint   most   people   ^von't    tnckle." 


ELIZABETH  JORDAN,  editor,  author, 
and  playwright,  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  so  Wisconsin  may 
claim  her  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
done  most  of  her  work  in  New  York. 

After  graduation  from  Notre  Dame 
Convent  in  Milwaukee,  Miss  Jordan  faced 
an  important  decision.  Should  she  enter 
college  or  should  she  begin  her  career  as 
a  writer?  To  be  sure  these  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive  but  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  journalistic  work  and  had  already 
done  some  reporting  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

"College  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for 
me,"  she  insisted. 

As  with  most  young  writers.  New  York 
was  her  mecca.  In  spite  of  opposition 
from  her  family,  her  persistence  finally 
prevailed,  and  she  left  for  New  York. 


With  letters  of  introduction  from  Hor- 
ace Ruble,  then  editor  of  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  she  applied  for  work  in  the 
office  of  The  New  York  World.  The  edi- 
tor read  the  letters  and  replied  cautiously 
that  there  was  no  opening  at  present,  but 
if  anything  turned  up  he  would  notify 
her. 

"But  haven't  you  some  work  to  try  me 
out  on?  Something  hard  or  disagreeable 
that  most  people  won't  tackle?"  persisted 
Miss  Jordan. 

"Yes!"  he  finally  admitted,  "I  have  such 
an  assignment,  but  you  can't  handle  it. 
Several  of  our  best  reporters  have  tried 
and  failed." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Miss  Jordan.  "I 
can't  do  more  than  fail,  and  I  may  suc- 
ceed." 

"Well,    there's    an     itinerant    preacher 


down  in  the  mountains  that  is  attracting 
great  crowds.  We'd  like  to  get  an  inter- 
view about  his  work,  but  he  won't  talk. 
"Send  me  down  there,"  begged  Eliza- 
beth. 

On  his  agreement,  she  and  another 
young  woman,  a  photographer,  started  on 
their  quest.  After  leaving  the  train  they 
had  to  complete  the  journey  by  a  long, 
hard  horse  back  ride.  When  at  last  they 
reached  the  mountain  shack  of  the 
preacher.  Miss  Jordan  -knocked  at  the 
dcor.     A  tall,  patriarchal  figure  appeared. 

"You  live  in  a  very  beautiful  region." 
said  Miss  Jordan.  "I  have  been  riding 
for  hours  and  enjoying  the  wonderful 
mountain  views." 

"You  must  be  very  tired."  he  said  kind- 
l.v.  "Come  in  and  let  mother  make  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

The  friendly  chat  continued  for  some 
time.  Then  suddenly  the  preacher  glanced 
keenly  at  Miss  Jordan  and  said,  "If 
you're  a  reporter.  I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you 
of  my  work  here." 

Miss  Jordan,  who  had  held  her  breath 
at  his  first  words,  felt  a  mighty  relief. 

"There  have  been  some  men  reporters 
here,  but  mother  and  I  felt  they  didn't 
understand  us.  We  wanted  our  work 
written  up  right  or  not  at  all." 

So  the  story  was  written. 

"Ballard  Smith,  the  managing  editor  of 
The  World  liked  the  story  so  much  that 
he  published  It  in  full  on  the  first  page  of 
The  World  on  a  week  day.  though  it  was 
really  a  Sunday  special,"  writes  Miss 
Jordan,  with  pardonable  pride.  'I  had 
an  interesting  experience  that  time,  for 
I  rode  through  the  mountains  for  a 
month,  on  horse-back,  studying  the  types 
in  the  hills  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
We  slept  in  the  cabins  of  the  mountain- 
eers at  night,  living  with  them  more  In- 
timately than  you  can  imagine,  and  of 
course  in  more  or  less  danger  of  which 
I  was  blithely  unconscious.  I  wouldn't 
dare  do  that  sort  of  thing  now!" 

The  success  of  this  assignment  led  to 
further  work  in  which  ML^ss  Jordan  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  she  was  put  on  the 
regular  staff  of  the  New  York  World. 

Her  next  opportunity  came  unexpect- 
edly. One  Saturday  morning  when  she 
entered  the  city  editor's  office,  she  found 
everything  in  confusion.  The  reason  was 
soon  revealed.  The  city  editor  was  ill, 
and  one  of  the  staff  would  have  to  get  up 
the  Sunday  edition 

"Well,    we    can    do    it.     Why    worry?" 
(Continued  on  page  ^0) 
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Old   Shot  Tower  at  Tower  Hill  State   Park 


IN  TRAVELING  highway  number  11 
north-west  out  of  Madison,  one  ap- 
proaches Tower  Hill  State  Park;  a 
spot  of  particular  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Southern  Wisconsin.  This  park 
is  the  location  of  Shot  Tower  which  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  during 
the  early  days.  Shot  Tower  as  it  now 
exists  is  the  reminder  of  that  once  flour- 
ishing industry,  shot  making,  which 
played  so  Important  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  southern  half  of  our  state. 

The  shafts  of  Shot  Tower  which  are 
visited  are  still  in  fairly  good  condition. 
They  now  present  much  the  appearance  of 
a  cave  except  that  they  are  too  mathemati 
ically  formed  to  look  entirely  natural. 

One  may  approach  Shot  Tower  by 
two  ways.  He  may  follow  the  little 
foot-path  that  leads  up  the  hill,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  now  un- 
occupied summer  cottages  of  the  Tower 
Hill  Summer  Colony,  and  at  the  summit 
discover  a  windmill  which  occupies  the 
place  where  the  tower  and  adjacent 
building  once  stood.  By  climbing  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  and  following 
the  trail  one  comes  to  the  opening  of  the 
shaft.  This  opening  may  also  be  reached 
by  rowing  up  Pipe  creek  which  flows 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  opening  of  the 
horizontal  shaft.  On  the  east  bank  near 
the  shaft  opening  is  a  high  wall  of  sand- 
stone made  beautiful  by  the  vines,  wild 
flowers,  and  small  trees  which  have  taken 
root  in  the  cracks  of  the  rock.  One 
notices  many  round  holes  high  up  in 
this  rock  and  if  he  watches  closely  will 
see  birds  flying  in  and  out  of  them,  very 
much  at  home.  However,  this  second 
method  of  approach  is  the  more  diflBcult 
as  well  as  the  more  desirable  one.  Hav- 
ing been  a  state  park  only  a  little  over  a 
year,  this  park  still  lacks  the  convenience 
of  boats,  but  if  one  is  brave  one  "bor- 
rows" the  leaky  boat  w^hich  no  one  seems 
to  own  and  pushes  off  up  stream,  doing 
one's  best  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  avoid 
sand  bars  at  the  same  time. 

On  coming  to  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
shaft,  one  sees  a  boarded-over  pit,  and  on 
looking  up,  finds  that  he  is  directly  un- 
der the  vertical  shaft  and  can  look  up 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  blue  sky  above. 
This  is  the  shaft  down  which  the  drops 
of  melted  lead  fell  from  the  shot-drop- 
per's ladel  in  the  tower  above  to  the  pit 
of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Dur- 
ing the  fall,  one  hundred  eighty  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  to  the  pit,  the  shot 
became  spherical  and  were  partly  cooled. 
The  water  in  the  pit  finished  the  cooling 
process. 

From  the  pit  the  shot- was  taken  out 
of  the  horizontal  shaft  in  a  car  run  by 
horse  power  and  put  in  the  finishing 
house  where  it  was  dried  by  being 
poured  through  a  furnace — heated,  cone- 


By  Florence  Peck 

shaped  drum.  The  shot  was  then  pol- 
ished in  the  polishing  barrel,  sorted  ac- 
cording to  size,  and  the  imperfect  shot 
taken  out  to  be  melted  over.  In  the 
early  days,  the  sieve  used  to  grade  the 
shot  was  made  of  buckskin.  The  shot 
was  next  weighed  and  sacked  and  was 
ready  for  the  market.  The  first  sewing 
machine  in  this  part  of  the  country  was 
brought  to  Shot  Tower  in  1854  to  be  used 
in  making  shot  sacks.  It  was  run  by 
hand  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  clum- 
sy and  noisy.  Some  of  the  women  used 
it  to  sew  the  clothing  of  the  family. 

The  farmers  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try hauled  most  of  the  shot  to  Milwaukee 
with  ox  teams.  A  little  later  teamsters 
from  Northern  Illinois  did  part  of  the 
hauling.  On  the  return  trip  these  teams 
usually  brought  home  a  load  of  goods  or 
immigrants. 

The  instigator  of  the  shot  manufactur- 
ing industry  at  this  place  was  Daniel 
Whitney  of  Green  Bay,  known  as  the 
pioneer  shot  maker  of  the  Northwest.  It 
is  believed  that  the  success  of  the  Mis- 
souri towers,  which  were  the  first  in  this 
country,  and  the  rapid  development  ot 
the  lead  mines  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
suggested  to  him  the  building  of  Shot 
Tower.  The  location  chosen  by  him  was 
ideal  for  the  industry,  being  on  the  edge 
of  the  lead  mining  area  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  creek  very  near  the  Wisconsin 
River.  It  was  also  near  the  then  enter- 
prising little  village  of  Helena. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Whitney  hired 
T.  B.  Shaunce  to  dig  the  shafts  for  the 
shot  tower.  Whitney  worked  for  some 
time,  but  his  work  was  interrupted  the 
next  year  by  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Most 
of  the  buildings  in  the  new  town  of 
Helena,  being  made  of  logs,  were  torn 
down  by  the  soldiers  and  made  into  a 
bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  River  to  be 
used  in  their  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk. 
Shaunce  resumed  his  work  after  the  war 
and  with  the  aid  of  Malcolm  Smith  com- 
pleted the  tower  in  the  latter  part  of 
1833.  Shot  making  was  commenced  and 
John  Metcalf  was  for  many  years  the 
regular  shot-dropper.  The  statistics  of 
this  time  give  evidence  of  a  thriving 
young  business.  Records  show  that  in 
1836,  Daniel  Whitney  deeded  the  Tower 
and  56.4  acres  of  land  to  Sheldon  Thomp- 
son of  Buffalo,  N.  f.,  for  $10,000.  The 
property  was  again  sold  in  1838  for  the 
same  amount.  By  this  time,  Helena  was 
a  busy  and  thriving  little  place.  At  one 
time  it  was  even  seriously  considered  as 
the  location  of  our  state  capitol.  At 
that  time  people  sincerely  believed  that 
Helena  was  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
a  large  and  busy  metropolis. 


However,  by  1847  the  business  had  be- 
come less  profitable  than  formerly  and 
the  buildings  were  falling  into  decay. 
The  property  was  sold  at  this  time  to  a 
Mineral  Point  firm  for  $6,000.  In  1852 
the  old  finishing  house  was  torn  down 
and  rebuilt,  and  in  the  next  year  new 
machinery  was  installed  which  did  away 
with  horse  power  work  and  nearly  dou- 
bled the  daily  output.  These  improve- 
ments caused  a  short  but  decided  boom 
for  Helena,  but  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  River  and 
the  building  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad  brought  about  the  final 
ruin  of  Helena.  Towns  sprang  up  along 
the  new  road  and  the  old  river  towns  were 
abandoned.  Helena  was  one  of  the 
towns  to  suffer  this  fate  and  the  then 
thirty-year-old  business  of  shot  making 
soon  followed  it  into  oblivion.  In  May, 
1861,  the  tower  was  finally  closed.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  scarci- 
ty of  gold  with  which  to  buy  lead  were 
the  principal  causes.  The  machinery 
was  sold  and  most  of  it  was  taken  to 
Dodgeville.  The  buildings  were  moved 
to  neighboring  farms. 

On  September  3,  1889,  the  Shot  Tower 
real  estate  was  sold  to  the  Reverend 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  who  in 
connection  with  William  C.  Gannett,  of 
St.  Paul,  and  Sylvan  S.  Hunting,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  established  a  summer  re- 
sort for  ministers,  teachers,  and  others 
who  desired  a  beautiful  and  economical 
retreat  during  the  summer  months.  The 
Tower  Hill  Pleasure  Company  was  in- 
corporated December  30,  1889,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  project.  The 
company  built  a  pavilion,  dining  hall, 
ice-house,  stables,  and  servants'  quarters. 
They  also  built  a  system  of  water-works, 
the  water  for  which  is  supplied  by  the 
windmill  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  are 
also  several  private  cottages  upon  the 
grounds.  The  purpose  of  this  company  was 
"to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  histori- 
cal landmarks  of  the  vicinity,  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  historic  spot  to  educational  uses". 
A  "summer  assembly  and  institute"  was 
held  at  Tower  Hill  each  year  until  short- 
ly before  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  which  occurred  re- 
cently. After  his  death,  the  property,  in- 
cluding Shot  Tower,  was  given  to  the 
eluding  Shot  Tower,  was  given  to  the  state 
for  a  park  by  Mrs.  Jones.  In  the  summer 
of  1522,  a  very  impressive  dedication 
service  was  held  there.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  the  man  who  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  spot,  now  lies 
in  the  little  Unitarian  cemetery  at  the 
Chapel  just  around  the  hill  and  across 
ihe  valley  from  Tower  Hill. 
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You  may  tire  of  American  or  brick 
cheese  if  you  will;  you  may  de- 
spise the  fragrant  Limberger;  you 
may  favor  for  variety  the  cheese  of  the 
Swiss.  It's  all  the  same  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin cheese  maker.    He  makes  them  all. 

The  Swiss  cheese  industry  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  centered  in  seven  counties  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  There,  in  the 
recrion  which  once  attracted  Swiss  set- 
tlers, the  famous  occupation  of  the  older 
generation  continues.  Wisconsin  Swiss 
cheese  has  been  on  the  market  since  1873. 

The  Swiss  cheese  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin, however,  has  not 
been  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  prod- 
uct of  old  Switzerland. 
Insufficient  equipment, 
poor  workmen,  and  un- 
satisfactory marketing 
conditions,  each  has  done 
its  part  in  keeping  the 
industry  from  attaining 
startling  success. 

The  Swiss  cheese,  from 
Switzerland  I  mean,  is 
more  satisfactory  be- 
cause it  has  been  more 
;aref  ully  produced.  Swiss 
cheesemakers  find  time 
to  cure  their  cheese  prop- 
erly. They  allow  it  from 
nine  months  to  two 
years  to  age  and  they 
maintain  equipment 
which  aids  in  good  pro- 
duction. 

To  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Wisconsin  industry  the 
cheese  producers  of  Wisconsin's  seven 
counties  are  forming  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization which  will  not  only  take  care 
of  the  marketing  of  the  Swiss  cheese  of 
the  state  after  it  is  made,  but  which  will 
establish  factories  to  do  away  with  the 
difficulties  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
housing  and  aging  cheese. 

This  organization  will  be  formed  on 
the  plan  of  Sapiro,  known  in  agricultural 
circles  for  his  organization  of  successful 
cooperative  associations  chief  among 
which  is  the  organization  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  California.  The  farmers  who 
have  memberships  will  bind  by  contract 
their  product  over  a  definite  period  of 
time, — usually  five  years.  The  organiza- 
tion does  not  start  to  function  until  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  entire  business 
has  been  contracted  so  that  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  practically  assured 
before  work  begins. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  this 
organization,  as  the  makers  of  Swiss 
cheese  will  tell  you,  lies  in  its  ability  to 


By  Marion  McDermand 

establish  a  standard  of  grading  cheese. 
The  farmer  who  produces  a  good  grade 
of  cheese  will  be  paid  accordingly.  The 
farmer  whose  cheese  is  excellent  receives 
a  correspondingly  greater  return  for  his 
cheese,  and  the  farmer  whose  cheese  is 
poor  likewise  receives  suitable  price  for 
the  product  that  he  sells. 

Doing  away  with  the  flat  rate  on 
cheese  production  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  the  new  organization. 


ScPne  in  the  S^viss  Clieesc  District 

When  the  product  of  the  poor  cheese 
maker  demands  the  same  price  that  the 
better  product  of  his  neighbor  gets  there 
is  little  encouragement  to  produce  the 
better  product. 

Doing  away  with  the  flat  rate  on  Swiss 
cheese  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  paid  for  his  cheese  and  took 
what  he  got  unable  to  indicate  that  he 
desired  the  cheese  which  Smith  produced 
rather  than  that  of  Jones.  Under  the 
grading  system,  the  consumer  who  de- 
sires the  better  grade  of  product  can  re- 
quest it,  while  the  consumer  who  is  con- 
tent with  a  poorer  quality  pays  for  that 
cheese  less  than  his  more  discriminating 
neighbor. 

With  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
higher  price  for  a  better  product,  the 
farmer  of  the  Swiss  clieese  counties  has 
greater  impetus  for  producing  the  best 
product  which  he  can  manufacture.  He 
will  be  more  concerned  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  apparatus  that  he  employs, 


and  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  see  that 
the  cheese  is  aged  properly. 

The  attraction  of  prizes  is  seldom  out- 
grown. In  the  grade  schools  children 
brush  unruly  hair  to  gain  the  prize  for 
neatness.  In  business  men  work  to  pro- 
duce the  best  materials  when  they  know 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  it. 

Aging  of  the  cheese,  however,  will 
probably  be  transferred  from  the  indi- 
vidual cheese  maker  to  the  cooperative 
organization  which  will  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  cheese  so  that  aging  will 
be  a  les.sened  problem. 

Warehouses  at  Water- 

town    and    Monroe    are 

suggested  as  part  of  the 
working  plan  of  the 
forming  company.  These 
two  towns  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  Swiss  cheese 
industry  of  Wisconsin 
and  are  conveniently 
near  to  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  production.  A 
di.stributing  house  in 
Chicago  is  another  sug- 
gestion which  the  new 
organization  hopes  to 
make  true. 

Chicago  is  the  nearest 
large  city  market  for  the 
cheese     of     the     Swiss 
cheese  region.     It  is  the 
most    economical    outlet 
and  the  best  distributing 
center.      The  new  organi- 
zation believes  that  it  can 
successfully    handle    the 
marketing  of  Wisconsin  Swiss  cheese  so 
that  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Many  improvements  in  the  Swiss 
cheese  industry  are  planned  by  the  new 
organization  which  believes  that  it  can 
do  in  cooperation  what  the  individual 
farmers  could  not  dream  of  accomplish- 
ing. Great  care  in  the  production  and 
the  more  careful  aging  of  the  product 
it  is  hoped  will  bring  about  the  follow- 
ing improvements: 

1.  Better  appearance 

2.  Finer  flavor 

3.  No  loss  in  shrinkage 

4.  Better  keeping  qualities 

5.  Better  cutting  cheese 

6.  Cheese  that  does  not  grow  hard 

7.  No  need  of  refrigeration 

8.  Secure   the   confidence   of   the  con- 

sumer 
y.  Product  can  be  sold  by  description 

To  bring  about,  these  results  the  or- 
ganization }  lans  these  definite  improve- 
ments of  the  present  system: 
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1.  Use  of  better  milk 

2.  Employment  of  better  cheese  makers 

3.  Storing  in  central  warehouses  where  the  cheese  can 

be  properly  cured  and  turned 

4.  Shipping  facilities  from  any  factory  to  the  Avare- 

houses 

5.  Better  grading  systems 

6.  Farmers  paid  on  the  merits  of  their  products. 

The  establishment  of  the  warehouses,  it  is  hoped,  will 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  storing  cheese  in  the  indi- 
vidual factories.  These  businesses  are  usually  too 
small  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  more  than  a  month's 
supply  of  cheese.  Oftentimes  the  storing  rooms  are 
too  warm  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese  deteriorates  as 
a  result. 

Cleanliness  will  be  improved  by  the  warehouses  also 
for  the  increased  amount  of  room  will  make  greater 
care  of  the  product  possible.  Equipment  for  handling 
and  turning  the  cheese  will  be  part  of  the  furnishing 
of  the  warehouses.  This  will  insure  the  proper  curing 
and  aging  of  the  Swiss  cheese  and  make  the  Wisconsin 
product  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  cheese  of  old  Switzer- 
land. 


A  Corner 


a  Dealer's  Warehouse.      RIoek  «'-»viss.  Brick,  and  Liinberger 
Storage  Room 


Wisconsin  Interested  In  Old  Kentucky  Home 

By  May  L.  Bauchle 


NESTLED  lovingly  in  a  grove  of 
hickory,  beech,  and  elm  trees  in  the 
heart  of  the  blue  grass  of  Ken- 
tucky is  a  rambling  old  house  in  which 
Wisconsin  is  greatly  interested. 

Unlike  many  southern  plantations  of 
the  early  days,  the  home  of  Zachary 
Taylor  has  no  pretentious  garden.  Per- 
haps the  Mexican  hero  was  away  from 
home  too  much  ever  to  see  to  the  laying 
out  and  care  of  a  garden,  and  perhaps  the 
acres  of  grassy  carpet  which  surrounded 
his  home  sprinkled  wih  trees  of  elm  and 
beech,  gum  and  cypress,  oak  and  hick 
cry  aua  edgea  wltn  crabapple  thickets, 
satisfied  his  yearnings.     Vines  he  loved, 


we  are  told,  and  they  ramble  at  will,  as 
tliey  did  so  long  ago  up  over  the  old  fash- 
ioned piazzas  and  peep  into  the  windows. 
Ferhaj)S  the  one  clinging  today  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  brick  walls,  peeped  in  that 
day  when  Zachary  Taylor's  fair  daughter 
became  the  bride  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Down  in  Kentucky  the  story  of  the 
elopement  of  the  two  from  Fort  Crawford 
in  Wisconsin  is  laughed  to  scorn.  Round 
about  St.  Matthews  are  many  people 
ready  and  waiting  to  tell  the  story. 

"Didn't  my  mammy  know  ole  Marse 
Taylor?  Didn'  Miss  Knox  slip  away  from 
the  school  in  Cincinnati  and  come  on 
down  home  and  marry  young  Jeff  Davis? 


In  that  very  room  on  the  corner  with  the 
vine  on  the  window?  Sho'  she  did.  Any- 
one round  here  knows  that." 

So  the  story  goes.  Before  the  irate 
father  arrived  home,  Miss  Knox  Taylor, 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  daughters,  had 
become  the  bride  of  her  soldier  lover  and 
had  gone  away  with  him  to  his  Missis- 
sippi home. 

None  of  our  Wisconsin  records  can  dis- 
prove the  story,  but  to  us  still  belongs 
the  romance,  the  adventure  and  the  trag- 
edy. It  was  to  Fort  Crawford  Lieut.  Col. 
Taylor  brought  his  three  lovely  daughters, 
and  it  was  here  the  historical  romance 
thrived  and  grew.  It  was  here  the  break 
came  between  the  two  men.  But  for  the 
opposition  of  the  father  the  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated  within  the 
four  walls   still   standing. 

Wisconsin  people  traveling  in  the 
South  may  \\e\\  feel  that  they  have  fin- 
ished the  story  if  they  spend  a  few  hours 
Avith  the  spreading  beeches  and  elms  and 
dream  awhile  under  the  vines  of  the  old 
Kentucky  home. 


ON  THE  STAIRS 

Darkness  and  dust 

In  the  steep  shaft  of  the  stairs. 

Through  a  high  window, 

Vine-hung, 

An  edge  of  white  cornice 

Against  a  bright  blue  sky. 

— Julia  Orace  Wales. 


T  II  K      \V  I  SCO  N  S  I  Y     .1/  A<!  A  X  I  V  /  ; 
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The  Adventures 
of  Lady  May  Bug 


By  Alice  Lutes 


IT  WAS  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  Mr. 
Sun  looked  down  on  every  living  creature 
with  his  very  warmest  smile. 

All  the  insect  world  seemed  to  be  trying  their 
wings  in  the  warm  air — all  but  Lady  May  Bug, 
who  was  at  this  moment  hidden  under  a  young 
cabbage  leaf  in  the  garden  with  both  eyes  tight 
shut. 

No,  she  wasn't  asleep.  She  was  just  think- 
ing about  the  terrible  adventures  she  had  had 
the  day  before,  and  wondering  why  Little  Boy 
had  been  so  kind  to  her. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about  it: 

She  had  started  to  fly  a  race  with  Daddy 
Beetle  on  the  day  of  the  adventures,  and  being 
very  fat  and  awkward,  she  couldn't  fly  fast. 
Of  course.  Daddy  Beetle  was  fat,  too,  but  some- 
how he  didn't  bump  into  things  and  tumble 
about  as  she  did.  Her  head  ached  this  very 
minute  from  getting  so  many  bumps  yesterday.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  she  hid  under  the  cabbage  leaf  instead  of  flying  about 
as  the  others  were  doing. 

On  the  day  of  the  race,  she  and  Daddy  Beetle  had  agreed  to 
see  which  could  fly  the  swiftest  and  longest.  They  had  decided 
that  the  farm  house  should  be  their  goal,  and  that  Cherry  Robin 
should  be  the  judge.  It  was  quite  a  distance  for  fat  Lady  May 
Bug  to  fly  without  taking  a  rest,  but  she  thought  if  Daddy 
Beetle  could  do  it,  she  could. 

So,  away  they  flew,  their  wings  humming  merrily  as  they 
went  swiftly  through  the  warm,  spring  air. 

And  would  you  believe  it! 

They  both  reached  the  corner  of  the  farm  house  at  exactly 
the  same  instant! 

"Oh,  dear  me!  I'm  so  tired!"  gasped  Lady  May  Bug,  allow- 
ing herself  to  drop  to  the  ground  wearily. 

But  she  didn't  reach  the  ground. 

Instead,  she  wfent,  kersplat,  right  into  the  rain  barrel  that 
stood  half  full  of  water  near  the  corner  of  the  house. 

For  several  moments.  Daddy  Beetle  tried  to  help  her  out 
but  only  succeeded  in  nearly  falling  in  himself. 

"Just  keep  your  feet  going  until  I  get  back."  said  he,  as  he 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  barrel  and  peered  down  at  her.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  get  some  one  to  help  you."  And  away  he  flew  back  to 
the  garden. 

But,  alas,  for  poor  Daddy  Beetle! 

Just  as  he  was  flying  between  two  lilac  bushes,  he  became 
entangled  in  a  spider's  web  and  hung  there  helplessly  in  spite 
of  all  his  struggles  to  escape. 

Of  course  there  weren't  any  spiders  there  to  eat  him,  as 
Cherry  Robin  had  caught  them  just  that  morning. 

"Help!  Help!"  gasped  poor  Lady  May  Bug,  "I'm  going  un- 
der. I  just  can't  kick  any  more.  I'm  going  under  and  I  will 
never  come  back  up  again.     Oh,  dear!" 

And  just  as  she  was  about  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel, she  felt  herself  being  lifted  from  the  cold  water,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying  kindly: 

"Poor,  little  drowned  thing!  I  will  lay  you  here  on  the 
porch  in  the  sun  and  maybe  it  will  bring  you  back  to  life." 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  Little  Boy  bending  over 


her  as  she  lay  on  the  porch.  Then  she  heard  Mr.  Man  calling 
him  and  saw  him  run  away.  After  a  few  moments  she  was  able 
to  creep  about  on  the  porch,  but  she  couldn't  use  her  wings 
yet. 

"I  will  take  a  short  nap,  then  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  fly 
again,"  thought  she,  settling  herself  in  a  cozy  comer  near  the 
doorstep. 

But  just  as  she  had  closed  her  eyes,  her  heart  nearly  stopped 
beating  from  fright  as  a  big,  speckled  rooster  hopped  upon  the 
porch  and  cried  excitedly  to  Madame  Hen: 

"Come!  Come!  Come!  Here  is  a  nice  fat  bug  for  you. 
Come  quickly  or  I  shall  eat  it  myself,"  and  he  pounced  fiercely 
on  poor,  helpless  Lady  May  Bug. 

But  he  was  just  an  instant  too  late,  for  Lady  May  Bug  had 
spied  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  doorstep  and  had  crept  into  it. 
And  there  she  remained  until  she  heard  Speckled  Rooster  crow- 
ing in  the  barnyard  and  knew  it  was  safe  for  her  to  venture 
forth. 

"I  wonder  why  Daddy  Beetle  doesn't  come  back."  she  thought, 
stretching  her  cramped  legs.  "Maybe  something  awful  has 
happened  to  him.  I  will  see  if  I  can't  find  him,"  and  she 
started  to  fly  away.     But  she  didn't  go  far. 

She  bumped  against  a  post  on  the  porch  and  came  down,  ker- 
splat,  on  her  back  on  the  ground.  It  was  quite  dark  under  the 
steps,  and  coming  out  suddenly  in  the  bright  sunlight  had 
blinded  her. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  tumble  about  so."  she  cried,  turning  over 
and  creeping  along  on  the  board  walk. 

"Buzz-z-z."  came  in  loud  tones  from  the  lilac  bushes.  "Some- 
body please  help  me  out.     I'm  all  tangled  up  in  this  awful  web. 

"That's  Daddy  Beetle's  voice!"  thought  Lady  May  Bug, 
spreading  her  wings  and  flying  to  his  aid.  .  Then,  grasping  a 
twig  from  the  bush  firmly  in  her  fore  feet,  she  soon  tore  the 
webs  from  Daddy  Beetle's  body. 

"My  wings  are  so  cramped  that  I  will  have  to  fly  slowly," 
he  said,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  garden  again.  Thank 
you  for  saving  my  life.  Lady  May  Bug.  And  now  I  must  go 
home  to  my  family.     Good-bye." 

"I  wonder  why  Little  Boy  was  so  kind  to  me,"  thought  Lady 
May  Bug,  as  she  crept  under  a  young  cabbage  leaf  in  the  garden. 
".Most  boys  kill  every   insect  they   see." 
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Stretching  the   Corn  Belt 


By  Horace  C.  Baker 


SOME  time  in  the  far  away  past,  be- 
fore even  the  armies  of  Babylon  or 
Assyria  -were  making  history  in  the 
old  world,  a  species  of  coarse,  rank  grass 
grew  luxuriantly  on  the  watered  plains 
of  South  America.  The  natives,  if  in- 
deed there  were  natives  at  that  time,  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  Undisturbed  it 
threw  its  pollen  to  the  winds,  produced 
seed  and  then  dried  and  wasted  away 
with  each  passing  of  a  wet  season. 

Seas  receded,  mountains  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  air,  and  the  physical  con- 
tour of  this  great  land  body  changed. 
With  it  changed  the  make-up  of  the  wild 
gama  grass  and  the  seed  it  put  forth. 
The  grass  stems  grew  stronger  and  tal- 
ler, while  the  seed  which  had  heretofore 
been  of  negligible  size,  became  fuller  and 
more  perfectly  shaped.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing in  a  loose  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  leaf 
stem,  they  became  embedded  in  a  pulp 
mass,  the  forerunner  of  the  corn  cob.  In 
time  this  cob  became  encased  in  a  lear 
sheath  located  about  midway  up  the  grass 
stem. 

All  of  this  early  change  came  about 
through  natural  selection.  Tlie  plant 
now  was  important  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  man,  who  in  this  particular 
region  was  represented  by  the  ancient 
Inca. 

The  Inca  women,  who  were  the  plant- 
ers and  keepers  of  the  tribal  store  houses, 
tasted  of  the  seeds  and  found  them  good. 
They  made  of  them  a  dish  that  found  fa- 
vor with  their  Inca  husbands.  This  fa- 
vor was  doubtless  indicated  in  an  order 
that  good  seed  be  selected  and  placed  in 
cultivation  in  the  tribal  gardens. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  a  total 
of  2,875,200,000  bushels  of  the  progeny 
of  this  gama  grass  was  harvested 
as  corn  or  maize.  Perhaps  an  amount 
almost  equal  to  that  was  harvested  for 
use  as  silage  corn,  pop  corn,  broom  corn 
and  for  use  in  the  dairy  farm  silos. 

It  is  now  grown  in  some  form  in  prac- 
tically every  country  in  the  world,  and 
leading  agricultural  men  are  engaged  in 
developing  news  strains  and  varieties 
that  will  vastly  increase  its  present  im- 
measurable value. 

Whether  the  development  of  gama 
grass  came  about  in  just  this  way  or 
tically  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
developing  new  strains  and  varieties 
whether  there  are  variations  to  the 
story,  cannot  be  fully  verified  just 
now.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
corn,  bearing  characteristics  of  both 
gama  grass  and  the  present  maize,  has 
been  taken  from  Inca  tombs  that  were 
not  less  than  3,000  years  old.  We  also 
know  that  Indian  tribes  in  that  vicinity 


Selec-tiiifi   i-old   resistant  corn  in  the  field.     Thi.s  field,  grown  by  Roman 
Muskavitch   of   Shawano,  yielded   111   bushel   per  acre. 


are  cultivating  today  a  species  of  corn 
that  will  bear  out  in  every  way  the  birth 
statistics  we  have  enumerated. 

All  of  this  took  place  before  the  Chris- 
tian area.  During  the  life  of  Christ  or 
thereabouts,  the  cultivation  of  com  had 
reached  the  Montezumas  in  Mexico.  In- 
vestigators have  found  evidences  there  of 
a  product  somewhat  improved  over  that 
found  in  the  land  of  the  Incas.  By  700 
A.  D.  it  had  reached  the  Rio  Grande  and 
by  1000  A.  D.  it  was  cultivated  by  In- 
dians in  Maine  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Settlers  in  Jamestown  borrowed  its 
culture  from  the  Indians  in  1607.  The 
Pilgrims  found  it  cultivated  in  open  fields 
near  Plymouth  in  1620  when  they  land- 
ed. Friendly  Indians  taught  them  its 
culture  and  it  became  their  principal 
crop. 

But  the  corn  they  cultivated  was  a 
far  cry  from  that  produced  in  our  corn 
belt  today.  The  ears  were  short  and 
thin.     Flint  varieties  alone  were   grown. 


the  kind  that  are  now  produced  only  in 
our  extremely  northern  climates.  The 
dent  corns  that  now  make  up  the  bulk 
of  America's  corn  crop  were  practically 
unknown  at  that  time. 

Little  corn  was  cultivated  in  Canada, 
and  the  early  French  settlers  were 
scarcely  benefited  by  it.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Jesuit  explorers  piloted  their 
canoes  westward  over  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Wisconsin  that  they  found  fields  of 
the  product  that  made  any  distinct  im- 
pression. 

Nicolet.  who  came  to  this  region  in 
1634,  told  of  the  immense  fields  of  corn, 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  gourds  that  were 
grown  by  the  Winnebagoes  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake  that  now  bears  their 
name.  Marquette,  Joliet,  LaSalle,  Hen- 
nepin and  others  made  equally  interest- 
ing reports  of  the  corn  fields  met  with  in 
their  travels. 

The  first  white  grower  of  corn  in  the 
territory  in  or  adjacent  to  America's 
great  com  belt,  that  we  now  have  any 
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record  of,  was  Charles  De  Langlade.  With 
his  father  Augustin,  he  came  from  Mac- 
kinac to  the  small  creole  settlement  at 
Green  Bay  or  la  Baye  Verte  in  1745. 
There  he  cleared  land  for  a  small  farm 
and  trading  post  on  a  site  that  now  lies 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of 
Green  Bay. 

De  Langlade  was  the  first  white  settler 
in  Wisconsin  and  undoubtedly  the  first 
permanent  resident  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  territory'  north  of  New  Orleans. 
He  varied  his  occupation  of  fur  trader 
and  farmer  by  taking  part  in  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  and  the  English. 

In  1746  he  recruited  a  large  body  of 
Wisconsin  Indians  and  led  them  across 
the  country  to  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burg, where,  with  French  allies,  he  de- 
feated Braddock  and  brought  out  the  iirst 
of  the  military  genius  displayed  by  the 
youthful  Washington. 

Again  in  1759  he  led  his  Indian  allies 
to  Quebec  for  the  defense  of  that  citadel 
against  Wolfe.  He  was  defeated,  and  not 
many  years  later  became  a  good  English 
subject  and  an  oflScer  in  the  service  of 
the  King.  His  red  coat  uniform  is  now 
displayed   in  the  museum  at  Green  Bay. 

Though  De  Langlade  gave  to  Green 
Bay  and  Wisconsin  a  temporary  suprem- 
acy in  corn  culture,  it  soon  passed  to  the 
Yankee  farmers  who  turned  the  rich, 
black  soil  of  the  corn  belt.  The  early 
laurels  of  the  creole  farmers  were  soon 
lost  in  the  wonder  yields  from  the  prairie 
fields. 

Man  has  made  a  wonderful  product  of 
the  Inca's  gama  grass  during  the  three 
centuries  since  the  rough,  flinty  grains 
were  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  old  chief. 

In  his  day  a  cob  of  corn  consisted  of 
a  few  shallow  kernels  set  irregularly 
upon  a  cob  two  or  three  inches  long.  To- 
day it  is  a  thing  of  regularity  and  even 
beauty.       The  cob  is  eight  or  ten  inches 
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iong.  The  grain  covers  it  in  uniform 
rows  that  run  completely  around  its  top 
and  down  to  the  very  stem  th.vt  holds  it 
to  the  stalk.  Each  kernel  is  identical 
with  its  fellow  and  when  all  are  removed 
but  a  very  small  percentage  remains  as 
waste. 

When  Inca  women  began  the  selection 
of  seed  corn,  they  started  a  process  that 
has  continued  with  increasing  care  down 
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to  the  present  day.  As  a  result  of  this 
selection,  the  corn  belt  of  the  Incas  was 
carried  north  and  tnen  farther  north  un- 
til the  corn  states  of  our  own  country 
produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  product 
used   throughout  the  world. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  agricultural 
science  has  persevered  until  they  have 
stretched  the  corn  belt  to  the  very  boun- 
dary line  of  Canada  and  over  that  line 
in  many  places. 

From  a  wild  grass  which  annually 
shook  out  a  few  seeds  to  produce  the  crop 
of  the  succeeding  year,  corn  has,  through 
careful  grooming,  become  a  crop  that  leads 
wheat  in  money  value  and  is  second  to 
none  in  economic  value. 

It  fills  the  corn  cribs  of  the  stock 
farmer  and  the  silos  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
Through  it  we  secure  the  syrup,  muffins, 
and  breakfast  foods  of  our  morning 
meaJ;  the  meat  dishes,  salad  oils,  pies, 
and  deserts  of  our  luncheon,  and  the  juicy 
steaks,  poultry,  canned  corn,  corn  bread, 
and  other  delicacies  of  our  evening 
meal. 

We  spend  each  winter  patiently  wait- 
ing for  our  old  friend  'corn  on  the  cob', 
go  fishing  with  a  Missouri  corn  cob  pipe 
in  our  pocket,  and  if  perchance  a  coal 
shortage  strikes  us  at  our  home  In  the 
corn  belt,  we  fill  up  the  base  burner  with 
corn  cobs  and  forget  our  troubles. 

Some  corn  enthusiasts  tell  us  that  we 
shall  all  be  running  our  automobiles  on 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The   Tiny  Tots  Symphony  Orchestra 


THEY  marched  proudly  onto  the 
stage,  the  Tiny  Tot's  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  smallest  musician 
just  past  six,  the  oldest  but  nearing 
seven,  their  instruments  held  tightly 
in  their  hands,  their  faces  eager  to 
prove  that  they,  of  the  second  grade  of 
Madison's  Harvey  School,  were  -jvorthy 
of  the  fame  they  had  attained. 

Clad  in  blue  and  Avhite  uniforms,  led 
by  a  dignified  leader  who  waved  her 
baton  with  the  pride  of  a  drum  major, 
they  faced  the  Southern  Wisconsin 
Teacher's  Convention  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Madison  High  School. 

Stage  fright?  Not  a  bit!  They 
marched  with  a  confidence  that  wo  aid 
do  credit  to  six  times  their  age;  they 
held  their  heads  up  with  an  elation 
that  would  become  the  Minneapolis  or 
Chicago  symphony  orchestras. 

A  signal  from  the  leader.  The  fiery 
notes  of  the  "Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers,"  sounded  through  the  audi- 
torium. Perfect  time,  perfect  melody 
— it  was  hard  to  believe  that  these 
children  were  achieving  it.  There  was 
an  avalanche  of  applause,  then  the 
march  time  changed  to  the  beautiful 
strains  of  "Till  We  Meet  Again." 

At  first,  I,  in  the  audience,  believed 
that  these  were  real  instruments  from, 
whence  came  his  music,  and  that  each 
child  was  playing  with  a  technique  ac- 
quired after  months  of  practice,  but  the 
instruments  were  so  small  and  the  chil- 
dren so  tiny  that  all  this  seemed  highly 
impossible.  Close  scrutiny  showed  that 
the  instruments  were  toy  ones,  and  that 
the     children     blew     upon     them,     sang 


By  Edna  T.  Walter 

through  them,  or  manipulated  them  with 
small  sticks  or  clappers.  The  effect  of 
the  whole,  however,  was  such  that  this 
orchestra  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
small  edition  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 

The  leader  waved  her  baton  again 
and  the  thirty-five  uniformed  players 
began  the  first  notes  of  "On  Wiscon- 
sin." It  was  the  last  number  on  their 
program,  and  the  small  children,  real- 
izing that  they  must  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  audience,  played 
with  such  enthusiasm  and  vigor  that 
we  were  left  speechless  when  they  had 
finished.  I  decided  to  see  more  of  this 
remarkable  organization. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  car- 
ried out  my  resolve  to  see  these  small 
musicians  again,  and  so  when  the  bell 
beckoned  the  Harvey  children  to  their 
afternoon  lessons,  I  followed  them 
through  the  doors  of  the  white  brick 
school. 

A  soft  eyed  woman  with  a  sweet 
face  made  me  welcome.  It  was  Mrs. 
Rood,  the  teacher  of  the  second  grade, 
and  the  woman  who  had  taught  the  tiny 
tots  to  play  as  they  did. 

As  we  talked  about  the  many  im- 
provements Wisconsin  has  made  in  the 
teaching  and  appreciation  of  music, 
the  musicians  were  arriving,  not  in 
their  bright  uniforms,  as  I  half  ex- 
pected to  see  them,  but  in  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  public  school  boy  and 
girl.  Muddy  shoes,  of  course,  tousled 
hair  from  which  caps  or  hats  had  been 


hastily  pulled,  dark  trousers  and  light 
waists  on  the  boys,  and  blue,  tan,  or 
pink  dresses  on  the  girls. 

They  were  even  smaller  than  their 
straight  lined  uniforms  had  made  them 
appear;  they  seemed  scarcely  larger 
than  their  kindergarten  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  climbed  over  their  seats 
as  children  do,  they  shuffled  their  feet 
as  children  will,  and  laughed  and 
whispered   to   their  neighbors. 

But  when  Mrs.  Rood  stood  before 
them  and  asked,  "Boys  and  girls,  will 
you  see  how  quiet  you  can  be?"  they 
sat  more  quietly  in  their  seats  and  the 
shuffling   stopped. 

In  the  ensuing  quiet  Mrs.  Rood  went 
on,  "Now,  how  would  you  like  to  play 
your  instruments?"  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  up  to  her  ears,  knowing  that 
the  chorus  of,  "Yes,"  "Yes,"  "Let's," 
"Let's,"  would  surely  follow,  and  it  did. 

"I  think  we'll  only  let  the  tall 
straight  ones  play,"  came  the  warning, 
and  immediately  every  boy  and  girl 
sat  tall  and  straight. 

"Now  you  may  get  your  instru- 
ments," and  the  children  were  out  of 
their  seats  before  Mrs.  Rood  had  fin- 
ished the  sentence. 

The  cupboard  yielded  three  drums, 
several  tambourines,  and  three  castan- 
ets. A  wooden  box  near  the  desk 
proved  to  be  filled  with  xylophones, 
triangles,  clappers,  bells,  and  whistles. 
On  the  window  sills,  eager  hands  found 
birds,  from  whose  throats  sweet  notes 
issued  when  the  children  blew  through  ' 
the  rubber  tubes  that  were  fastened  to 
the    songster's    necks.       Then,     finally. 
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from  inside  tlie  teacher's  desk,  came 
the  vocophones  (a  trombone,  a  saxa- 
phone,   and  two  clarinettes). 

The  drums  were  of  the  variety  that 
all  small  boys  pound  upon  sometime  in 
early  years,  the  castanets  were  of  a 
diminutive  size.  The  xylophones,  like 
the  triangles,  were  but  toy  ones.  The 
clappers  were  merely  two  pieces  of 
smooth  wood  with  leather  straps  tacked 
across  the  back  for  little  hands  to  fit 
into.  The  vocophones,  which  looked  so 
like  the  real  saxaphones,  trombones, 
and  clarinets,  on  close  inspection  proved 
to  be  made  of  heavy  card  board,  fitted 
with  mouth  pieces,  and  painted  a  bright 
silver  or  gold. 

One  wee  girl  had  "lett  her  bird  at 
home,"  so  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
leader,  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  wield- 
er  of  the  baton. 

"Take  your  places,"  came  the  com- 
mand, and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell,  the  orchestra  had  assumed  the 
same  position  that  it  had  taken  at  the 
high  school. 


Birds 

*    *    *    *    * 

Bells 

Whistles 

Xylophones 

Clappers 

Vocophones 

Triangles 

*    *    *    «    » 

Tambourines 

Castanets 

Drums 

"We  usually  have  a  piano  accom- 
paniment," explained  Mrs.  Rood,  when 
her  pupils  had  assumed  a  dignity  be- 
coming to  such  an  occasion,  "but  since 
the  piano  is  on  the  second  floor,  we 
shall  have  to  use  the  victrola." 

The  leader,  a  little  girl  in  a  blue 
dress,  mounted  a  stool,  that  she  might 
look  over  her  artists,  raised  her  small 
thin  arms,  and  obedient  to  the  signal, 
the  children  began  the  lilting  melody 
of  the  "Swing  Song."  I  could  picture 
in  my  mind  the  swing,  how  it  swayed  to 
and  fro  under  the  trees,  now  fast,  now 
slow,  for  through  their  instruments, 
these  children  were  painting  the  motion 
of  the  swing.  They  played  with  in- 
creasing vigor  as  the  swing  shot  up 
into  the  air,  but  as  it  came  down  again 
they  played  more  and  more  softly.  I 
know  the  little  boys  and  girls  saw  the 
swing  as  they  played,  or  else  how 
[  could  they  portray  its  motion  so  ex- 
actly? 

The  two  girls  and  the  boy  who  were 
seated  before  the  xylophones  played 
eagerly,  their  faces  lighted  with  broad 
smiles,  but  the  others,  sobered  by  their 


tasks,    kept    intent  faces  now    on    their 
Instruments,  now  on   their  leader. 

"Aloha  Oe,"  that  lovely  Hawaiian 
waltz,  was  played  next,  a  piece  that  al- 
lowed the  children  to  express  all  the 
rhythm  they  possessed.  Here  the  birds 
were  especially  sw^et;  they  carried  the 
high  notes  of  the  chorus  as  do  the  clear 
tones  of  the  violin  in  the  symphony  or- 
chestras that  grown  folks  devise,  while 
the  saxaphone  carried  the  low  notes 
surely  and   confidently. 

After  the  instrunients  had  been  re- 
turned to  their  places,  and  the  erst- 
while musicians  were  reading  the  story 
of  the  "Little  Red  Hen,"  I  asked  Mrs. 
Rood  to  tell  me  how  she  had  started 
her  Tiny  Tot's  Symphony. 

"Two  years  ago,"  explained  Mrs. 
Rood,  "I  started  the  orchestra  in  an 
effort  to  teach  rhythm  in  a  practical 
way.  I  wanted  to  teach  the  children 
to  appreciate  music  and  to  do  some- 
thing with  it  in  a  constructive  way. 
You  can  see  that  the  children  simply 
love  it." 

She  did  not  need  to  tell  me  that  these 
mites  loved  it.  It  had  been  written  all 
over  their  faces  as  they  played. 

The  teacher  continued,  after  giving  a 
glance  to  the  now  quiet  pupils,  "At  the 
beginning  of  every  semester  half  of  my 
children  are  new  and  I  am  obliged  to 
start  at  the  fundamentals  again.  Some- 
times I  have  even  to  teach  the  boys  to 
hold  the  drum  sticks  correctly." 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  the  enormity 
of  the  task. 

Mrs.  Rood  then  explained  the  four 
steps  that  lead  to  a  perfected  orchestra. 

First,  a  selection  is  placed  on  the 
victrola  and  the  children  are  taught  to 
follow  the  rhythm  by  swaying  back  and 
forth,  by  tapping  their  pencils  upon 
their  desks,  or  by  clapping  their  hands. 

Then  when  they  are  familiar  with 
the  rhythm  of  many  pieces,  they  are 
tried  out  on  the  various  instruments. 
Each  child  is  allowed  to  experiment 
and  determine  which  instrument  suits 
him  best.  Those  children  with  the 
truest  tones  are  given  the  vocophones, 
through  which  they  sing.  Especially 
honored,  then,  are  the  vocophone  players. 
Now  each  child,  being  assigned  to 
an  instrument,  practices  daily  until 
many  songs,  marches,  and  waltzes  are 
familiar. 

Lastly,  the  orchestra  is  assembled, 
and  the  children  are  taught  to  pick  the 
parts  in  selections  which  their  particu- 
lar Instruments  should  carry.  When 
they  begin  to  specialize,  the  varied 
effect  that  was  so  noticeable  in  the 
"Swing  Song"   Is  produced. 

Thus  the  Tiny  Tot  Orchestra  came 
into  being  and  another  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  method  of  teaching  music 
in  the    lower    grades.      The    Tiny    Tot 


Orchestra  is  one  that  every  teacher 
should  know  about  and  should  endeav- 
or to  place  in  her  school.  The  Tiny  Tot 
Symphony  has  gained  fame  in  Madison, 
has  taught  children  to  love  good  music, 
has  given  them  a  feeling  for  rhythm, 
which  is  the  foundation  for  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  poetry,  and  has  brought 
new  Interest  into  the  every  day  tasks 
of  the  grade  school.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Tiny  Tot  Orchestras  should 
not  do  the  same  in  every  school  in 
Wisconsin. 


LADY'S  SLIPPERS 

Leona  Luclwig 

For  the  dancing  feet  of  fairies 

Lady's  slippers  grow, 
Fairies  dancing  to  the  music 

Of  soft  winds  that  blow; 
Tripping  lightly,  airy  measures 

'Neath  the  moon's  bright  gleam. 
Lady's  slippers  white  and  dainty 

Flash  in   silvery  sheen. 

Then  when  daylight  bright  and  glowing 

Dips  in  gold  the  hills. 
Fairies  hie  away  to  slumber. 

Sleep  their  bright  eyes  fills. 
Ere  they  seek  their  mossy  couches 

Lave  their  feet  in  dew. 
Hang  upon  green  stems  their  slippers, 

Leave  them  all  day  through. 

Should. you  spy  these  tiny  slippers 

Hidden  'neath  the  leaves. 
Do  not  rob  the  little  fairies 

For  their  hearts  it  grieves: 
They  would  dance  thoir  sprightly  dances 

All  the  sweet  night  through; 
If  we  took  their  little  slippers 

Then  what  would  they  do? 


RUNES  OF  THE  RIVER 

PROMISE 
We  shall  sleep  and  we  shall  waken. 

We  shall  waken  to  our  own; 
We  shall  be  no  more  forsaken, 

We  shall  be  no  more  alone. 

We  shall  weaken,  find  repayment 

For    the    flesh — nail-scarred    and    torn; 

We  shall  leave  behind  the  raiment — 
Yea,  the  rapier  and  the  thorn. 

We  shall  waken  without  sorrow 
And  our  questioning  shall  cea.se; 

In  some  mystical  to-morrow 
We  shall  waken  and  find  peace. 

We  shall,  tho'  we  far  have  drifted 
PYom  our  dreams  and  faith-above. 

When  the  fogs  of  life  are  lifted 
We  shall  waken  and  find  Love. 

—Leigh  Rex. 
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Belle   Boyd,   Rebel  Spy 

Grave  of  Famous  Rebel  Spy  at  Kilboum 
By  H.  E.  Cole 


IX  THE  Kilbourn  cemetery,  on  a  gentle 
slope  where  the  sun  casts  its  golden 
shafts  at  eventide,  south  of  the  well 
known  Gates  monument  and  near  the 
Maybe  lot,  is  the  grave  of  Belle  Boyd, 
the  noted  rebel  spy.  Here  sleeps  the 
most  determined  woman  foe  the  United 
States  ever  encountered.  The  thrills, 
the  dangers,  the  triumphs,  the  reverses 
in  her  life  read  like  fiction. 

Born  in  1844,  in  Martinsburg,  Virginia, 
now  West  Virginia,  in  the  lovely  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Belle  Boyd  was  a  girl  in 
her  teens,  and  just  out  of  school,  when 
the  Civil  War  cloud  gathered.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Confede- 
rate oflBcer  and  her  father  entered  the 
army  of  the  South  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  becoming  a  member  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  brigade. 

Martinsburg  was  on  the  border  line 
between  the  North  and  the  South  and 
naturally  the  city  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion during  the  years  of  struggle.  When 
the  (Federal  troops  first  entered  the  town, 
the  young  lady  was  in  a  hospital  which 
sheltered  woimded  Confederate  soldiers. 
A  Union  captain  became  acquainted  with 
her  there  and  Belle's  initial  act  was  to 
defy  him.  He  declared  before  leaving 
that  she  was  an  "independent  rebel  lady." 

When  Federal  troops  once  came  to 
raise  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  Boyd 
home,  Mrs.  Boyd,  the  mother  of  Belle, 
informed  them  that  every  individual 
member  of  her  family  would  rather  die 
than  have  it  done.  At  this  a  soldier 
who,  it  is  supposed,  was  intoxicated, 
struck  the  woman  to  the  floor,  where  she 
lay  an  inert  heap.  ^n  the  nexF  breath 
the  -daughter  held  a  smoking  revolver. 
The  soldier  had  been  shot  to  death.      In 


retaliation  for  her  deed  the  military  pro- 
posed to  burn  the  home  but  Belle  hur- 
ried a  message  to  a  Federal  officer  and 
the  house  was  saved.  In  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  may  be  seen  a 
pistol  bearing  the  label:  "A  trophy  cap- 
tured from  the  celebrated  rebel,  Belle 
Boyd." 

Following  her  tragic  entrance  into  the 
civil  conflict,  this  woman  of  undauntable 
courage  and  the  possessor  of  unusual 
charm  and  beauty,  flung  to  the  winds  all 
that  she  held  dear  that  she  might  aid  the 
Confederate  side. 

The  Boyd  home,  when  it  lay  within  the 
Federal  line,  was  a  point  from  which  it 
was  comparatively  easy  for  this  self-ap- 
pointed spy  to  observe  and  exercise  her 
fascinations  upon  Union  officers  and  men. 
Bewitching  them  with  her  charm  of 
manner,  she  stole  their  side  arms  while 
she  extracted  bits  of  information,  both 
of  which  she  smuggled  to  her  beloved 
Confederate  friends.  One  day  having 
wheedled  a  military  secret  from  a  Union 
officer,  she  forwarded  it  to  the  opposing 
forces  by  an  old  negro  mammy.  The 
negress  was  taken  prisoner  and  the  plot 
traced  to  Belle  Boyd,  whose  arrest  fol- 
lowed. Ever  resoirceful,  the  youthful 
intriguer  exerted  her  fascinations  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  commanding  offi- 
cer lulled  his  conscience  by  reading  ner 
the  articles  of  war  instead  of  shooting 
her,  restoring  her  freedom  with  the 
warning  that  she  would  not  escape  so 
easily  next  time. 

This  episode  did  not  influence  Belle  to 
swerve  from  the  path  she  had  willingly 
chosen.  She  continued  to  aid  the  South- 
ern cause  by  whatever  means  she  could 
muster.       Once  during   her  residence  in 


Martinsburg  she  went  for  a  canter  on 
horseback  with  two  Confederate  soldiers, 
one  of  them  her  cousin,  the  other  a 
friend.  When  near  the  Federal  lines 
her  steed  dashed  wildly  away  and  her 
cries  for  help  so  appealed  to  the  soldiers 
on  picket  duty,  that  she  was  passed  with- 
in the  Federal  lines  and  offered  every 
courtesy  by  the  Union  men.  She  readily 
obtained  permission  to  return  and  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  escort  of  two  offi- 
cers. As  the  trio  rode  along,  Belle's  two 
Confederate  friends  suddenly  appeared 
and  covered  the  three  with  their  guns 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
young  lady's  would-be  protectors.  "Here 
are  two  prisoners  I  have  brought  you," 
was  the  spy's  unconcerned  remark  to  her 
friends.  When  the  captured  officers 
asked  the  name  of  their  clever  captor 
they  were  informed  by  her  that  she  was 
Belle  Boyd.  Their  only  exclamation 
was:   "The  rebel  spy." 

Soon  after  this  she  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Baltimore  as  a  prisoner.  She 
was  released  later  and  sent  back  to 
Martinsburg. 

Next  she  is  heard  of  at  Front  Royal, 
Virginia,  where  an  uncle  and  aunt  were 
living.  Federal  troops  occupied  her 
uncle's  house  and  during  an  entire  even- 
ing Belle  lay  in  a  closet  above  the  room 
in  which  a  council  of  war  was  being 
held.  The  council  did  not  end  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  but  before  the 
break  of  day,  the  indomitable  woman  had 
made  a  dash  toward  the  mountains,  de- 
livered her  information  to  Colonel  Ashby 
and  returned  to  the  home  of  her  rela- 
tives. 

^Vhile  stationed  at  Front  Royal,  the 
Union  forces  expected  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  General  Jackson's  army. 
Belle  knew  of  the  project  but  "^'as  for  a 
time  unable  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which 
sSe  could  transmit  the  information  to 
her  friends.  At  last,  becoming  despe- 
rate, she  decided  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
Confederate  camp.  This  she  did  on  foot 
amid  a  spattering  of  bullets  from  Federal 
sharpshooters.  One  of  the  bullets  pierced 
her  clothing,  but  this  only  served  to  hast- 
en her  flying  feet.  On  she  ran,  climbing 
fences  and  racing  like  a  wild  thing  across 
the  fields.  She  accidentally  fell  just 
before  the  bursting  of  a  shell  near  her 
and  the  incident  saved  her  life.  She 
carried  her  important  information  to  the 
Confederates  and  the  result  was  a  victory 
for  General  Jackson.  Soon  after  this 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Pioneer  Hotel  Keeping 

An  Account  of  the  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  Mrs.  Rosaline  Peck  Who  Was 
Proprietress  of  the  First  Boarding  House  in  Madison 


BEFORE  you  start  complaining  about 
the  present  high  cost  of  food  stuffs, 
Mr.  Consumer,  just  glance  at  these 
prices: 

Pork  per  barrel — $33. 
Flour  per  barrel — $18. 
Potatoes  per  bushel — $3. 
( all  irrespective  of  freight  charges) 

Those  were  some  of  the  prices  that  Mrs. 
Rosaline  Peck,  first  white  woman  in 
Madison,  paid  for  profvisions  for  her 
hostelry,  the  first  one  opened  in  Madi- 
son, away  back  in  1837. 

Mrs.  Peck 
was  proprie- 
tress of  the  first 
boarding  houst- 
in  Madison  in 
the  first  log 
house  ever  built 
there.  That 
was  before  the 
capitol  building 
w  a  s  erected ; 
when  Milwau- 
kee was  practi- 
cally the  only 
town  in  Wis- 
c  o  n  s  i  n,  and 
travelers  car- 
ried their  axes 
along  to  cut 
down  the  tim- 
ber that  blocked 
their  way. 

Mrs.  Peck  ar- 
rived in  Madi- 
son     with     her 

husband,  Eben  Peck,  in  the  spring  of 
1S37.  The  couple  had  left  their  former 
home  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  for  the  West.  They  ar- 
rived that  fall  in  Blue  Mound  where  they 
stayed  during  the  winter.  The  early 
spring  saw  them  on  their  travels  once 
more,  and  they  arrived  at  what  is  now 
Madison  in  May  of  1837.  Mr.  Peck  took 
up  120  acres  of  land,  part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  capitol  building,  and 
he  built  a  little  log  home. 

The  tavern  was  Mrs.  Peck's  idea.  Some 
changes  were  necessary  in  the  little  home, 
but  after  these  were  finished  she  started 
out  to  establish  a  reputation  for  herself 
as  a  landlady.  The  odds  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  little  hostelry  were  over- 
whelming. But  Mrs.  Peck  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  pioneer  women  are  made  and 
she  refused  to  be  discouraged.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  were  attracted  to  Madison 
about   this  time  because  the  building  of 


By  Harold  M.   Griffin 

the  capitol  had  just  begun.  A  party  of 
fifteen  men  arrived  from  Milwaukee  to 
work  on  the  building,  and  the  redoubtable 
landlady,  as  she  soon  turned  out  to  be, 
had  plenty  of  work. 

All  of  the  foodstuffs,  which  were  not 
produced  on  the  farm,  cost  her  a  great 
deal,  since  they  had  to  be  imported  from 
Milwaukee  and  the  cost  of  hauling  was 
added  to  the  original  cost.  Mrs.  Peck's 
boarders  were  not  as  affluent  as  some  of 
the  present  day  species  and  she  did  not 
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Mrs.  Ro.sniine  Peck  (left),  the  first  white  woman  in  Mndisoii.  Died  at  Baraboo  in  1S9S. 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  Fir.st  hou.se  in  Madison  (center).  Iiuilt  in  1.S37  by  Kosaline  Peek.  Mrs. 
Victoria  AVisconsena  Peck  Hawley  (ri;;ht>,  first  white  child  born  in  Mnilison,  September 
14,  1.S37;  first  white  girl  to  cross  Baraboo  River  at  Baraboo.    Died  at  the  age  of  eightj-five. 


feel  like  charging  them  a  high  price,  so 
her  profits  were  barely  discernible.  But 
she  managed  to  keep  the  little  financial 
bark  afioat  because  she  liked  the  work. 

A  party  of  Englishmen  who  were  visit- 
ing this  part  of  the  country  stopped  at 
Mrs.  Peck's  boarding  house  shortly  after 
she  started  on  her  business  career.  One 
of  the  visitors,  who  was  something  of  a 
writer,  wrote  a  review  of  his  travels  after 
he  got  back  to  England.  He  mentioned 
Mrs.  Peck's  establishment  rather  dis- 
paragingly, commenting  especially  upon 
her  qualities  as  a  coffee  maker.  The  land- 
lady believed  herself  to  be  an  excellent 
coffee-maker,  and,  later,  when  she  heard 
of  the  attack  upon  her  ability  she  saw- 
to  it  that  everyone  of  her  boarders  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  not  only  a  good  cof- 
fee-maker, but  could  make  the  best  coffee 
in  Wisconsin. 

A  band  of  Indians  who  were  encamped 
near  the  boarding  house  often  frightened 


some  of  the  men,  the  rednien  being  a 
little  more  ferocious  at  that  time  than 
they  are  now.  Mrs.  Peck,  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  herb  doctor,  soon  won  their 
confidence  and  respect,  however,  by  ad- 
ministering to  their  sick.  The  supersti- 
tious savages  bestowed  the  name  "Holy 
Doctor"  on  her  and  her  word  became  law 
amongst  them,  because  they  began  to 
attribute  supernatural  powers  to  her. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peck 
family  in  Madison  the  first  white  child 
born  there  was  born  to  Mrs.  Peck,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1837.  Mrs.  Peck  decided  that 
the  governor 
should  christen 
it,  so  Governor 
Dodge  came  up 
from  Dodgeville 
to  name  the 
child.  After 
some  delibera- 
tion it  w-as  de- 
cided to  name 
the  baby  girl 
Wisconsena  af- 
t  e  r  Wisconsin 
and  Victoria  for 
young  queen 
Victoria  in  Eng- 
land who  had 
just  /taken  the 
throne.  After 
the  christening 
the  party  made 
merry  and 
danced  all  o  f 
the  night  to  the 
strains  of  Mrs. 
Incidentally  that  same 
seen    now    at    the    His- 


Peck's     violin. 

violin    may    be 

tori(;al  Library  in  Madison. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  boarding  house 
was  becoming  a  successful  venture,  Eben 
Peck,  who  had  the  wanderlust  in  his 
blood,  decided  to  move  farther  west.  So 
after  a  few  short  years  in  Madison  the 
little  family  started  once  more  on  its 
travels,  stopping  this  time  at  Baraboo 
where  Mr.  Peck  decided  to  remain.  He 
took  up  more  land  and  soon  became  an 
influential  citizen.  Mrs.  Peck  died  in 
Baraboo  in  1S98  at  the  age  of  90  years. 
Victoria  Wisconsena  Peck  married  S.  A. 
Hawley,  who  lived  in  Delton,  and  the 
couple  went  there  to  live.  Mrs.  Hawlej 
died  in  the  village  of  Delton  in  1922, 
aged  85  years. 


There  in  a  cord  in  every  heart  that  has 
sigh  in  it  if  touch<-d  anght. — Ouida. 
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Checking  Erosion  in  Wisconsin 

Interesting  Work  of  Gottlieb  Muehleisen,  Wisconsin  Farmer,  in  Preventing 

Soil  Deportation 


INCALCULABLE  wealth  is  not  annually 
in  the  United  States  through  erosion. 
If  we  could  measure  the  rich  top-soil 
which  is  thus  carried  off  in  our  streams 
and  larger  rivers  to  find  ultimate  lodging 
in  lake  and  ocean  bottoms  we  should  be 
obliged  to  do  so,  not  in  terms  of  single 
acres,  but  of  quarter  sections. 

Before  we  began  our  more  or  less  care- 
less process  of  deforestation  in  America 
our  land  had  a  natural  protection  against 
deportation  by  water.  Now  every  good- 
sized  shower  will  start  a  little  gully  of 
its  own;  and  every  subsequent  rainfall 
adds  to  it.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  richest  lands  can  be  robbed  of 
most  of  their  fertility,  especially  where 
they  are  located  on  hilly  slopes. 

T>'pical  among  experiences  with  eroded 
land  is  that  of  Gottlieb  Muehleisen.  who 
has  a  farm  of  rich  clay  loam  about  six 
miles  from  Alma.  Wisconsin,  near  the 
Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Muehleisen  is  a 
graduate  from  the  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  studying 
the  effects  of  erosion. 

After  one  particularly  heavy  shower 
he  noticed  a  gully  which  had  been  started. 
He  had  recently  cleared  the  land  and  was 
preparing  it  for  cultivation.  As  it  was 
during  his  busiest  season  on  the  farm, 
Mr.  Muehleisen  decided  to  wait  awhile 
before  he  would  fill  the  miniature  gorge. 

The  next  heavy  rain-fall,  however,  made 
immediate  action  imperative.  The  gully 
had  widened  into  a  small  ravine.  Worse 
than   that,    it    had    split    into    two   parts. 


By   Victor  Zierke 

One  tongue  was  coming  towards  his  barn, 
and  the  other  was  heading  straight  for 
his  house.  Two  or  three  more  down-falls, 
such  as  the  last,  and  both  places  would  be 
reached. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  was  the  question 
which  confronted  Mr.  Muehleisen.  Fill- 
ing the  ravine  would  not  provide  a  per- 
manent cure,  but  only  a  temporary  rem- 
edy to  relieve  immediate  distress.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  almost  as  expensive  as 
futile,  for  it  would  necessitate  the  trans- 
portation of  valuable  soil  from  other 
places  which  could  ill-afford  to  spare  it. 

Mr.  Muehleisen  decided  to  try  an  ex- 
periment which  he  had  been  turning  over 
in  his  mind  for  some  time.  He  stretched 
a  cable  across  the  top  of  the  widest  part 
of  the  2-feet  deep  gully.  Next  he  im- 
planted little  stakes,  so  that  their  upper 
ends  were  rested  against  the  cable,  while 
the  rest  were  lodged  in  the  earth  below. 
These  stakes  were  placed  side  by  side  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Straw  and  green  vegetation  were  then 
entwined  through  the  stakes.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  was  of  course  to  let 
nature  fill  the  ravine  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  created  it — through 
erosion.  The  same  process  was  carried 
through  at  various  places  in  the  gully. 

Now  Mr.  Muehleisen  anxiously  awaited 
the  next  heavy  rain-fall  and  watched  for 
results.  It  came  quickly  enough.  The 
plan  worked  better  than  he  had  hoped  for. 


The  water  percolated  through  the  net- 
work between  the  stakesr  but  it  left  most 
of  the  sediments  it  had  carried  in  sus- 
pension lodged  against  the  little  dams. 
What  the  upper  had  failed  to  detain  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  lower. 

At  each  dam,  after  the  rain,  a  small 
alluvial  fan,  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, had  been  deposited.  Naturally,  the 
deposit  of  new  soil  thinned  as  it  went  up- 
stream. 

The  result  was  more  than  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Muehleisen.  In  an  increditably 
short  time  the  gully  was  entirely  filled. 
During  this  time  all  that  was  required 
was  an  occasional  raising  of  the  dams 
between  rains. 

This  process,  however,  did  not  offer  a 
protection  against,  further  erosion.  Mr. 
^Muehleisen  decided  to  insure  this  by 
planting  crops  with  heavy  roots  as  well 
as  luxuriant  surface  growth.  Obviously 
clover  or  alfalfa  promised  most.  All  the 
slope  land  of  the  farm  is  now  planted  to 
these  crops.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  ac- 
tive erosion. 

Mr.  Muehleisen's  experiment  has 
proved  so  successful  that  he  has  decid- 
ed to  offer  his  help  to  others  who  are  fac- 
ing the  same  difficulty.  He  has  improved 
upon  his  somewhat  crude  arrangement 
and  has  perfected  his  method.  Recently 
he  has  patented  his  porous  dam  in  which 
willows  and  wire  are  used  as  the  soil-re- 
taining agents.  He  is  now  organizing  a 
companj' — the  first  of  its  kind — which  has 
for  its  sole  purpose  the  checking  and  pre- 
vention of  erosion  of  soil  lands  in  Wis- 
consin. He  expects  that  this  company 
will  soon  take  an  important  partin  con- 
serving our  soil  resources. 


Mr.  Muehleisen  and  oue  of  his  daius. 


Dear  M.\n-VM:  I  have  been  shown  in 
the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  can  not  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereave- 
ment, and  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  alter  of 
freedom — Abraham  Lincoln.  (Letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  Washington,  Xovemier  21, 
1864.) 
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Among  the  many  parts  which  can  be  balanced  correctly  on  this  machine  are: 


Crankshafts  Pump  Rotors 

Fly  Wheels  Pulleys 

Motor  and  Generator  Armatures   Fans 

Spindles 


Grinder  parts 

Clutches 

and  other  rotative  parts 


The  Precision  Balancing  Machine 

Do  you  want  your  automobile  or  other  machinery 
equipment  to  operate  with  a  minimum  cost  and  with  the 
lowest  rate  of  depreciation? 

If  so,  insist  upon  anything-  you  buy  being  precision 
balanced. 


The  Precision 
Balancing 
Machine 

A  mathematically 
accurate  machine 
which  rapidly  and 
unfailingly  m  e  a  s- 
ures  the  amount 
and  position  of  un- 
balance in  rotative 
parts.  It  has  solved 
a  great  problem 
that  has  been  the 
bane  of  the  automo- 
tive world  for  many 
years. 

A  car  Precision 
Balanced  does  not 
vibrate  at  any 
speed. 


Gisholt  Machine  Company 


1000  E.  Washington  Ave. 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
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The  R-S 

Line 
Includes 


—  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains, the  newest  types  of 
bath  room  fixtures,  a  com- 
plete range  of  plumbing  fix- 
tures and  supplies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  specialties. 

Write  for  the  R-S  Catalog 
with  prices,  specifications  and 
complete   information. 


RUNDLE 
SPENCE 

Mfg.  Co. 

71— 4th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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TREES   FOR   WISCONSIN 
HIGHWAYS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

sirable  to  vary  the  method  of  planting 
at  intervals.  This  might  create  a  more 
pleasing  effect  and,  while  giving  both- 
beauty  and  comfort,  would  still  main- 
tain its  full  value  and  purpose.  It 
might  be  well  to  mix  in  a  natural-effect- 
spacing  by  closely  planting  two  or  three 
trees  and  then  one  or  several  in  a 
straight  line.  This  arrangement  of  uni- 
form planting  would  increase  the  nat- 
uralistic appearance  and  afford  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
As  a  part  of  the  location  problem, 
proper  spacing  may  be  left  at  curves, 
road  intersections,  and  railway  cross- 
ings, for  reasons  of  public  safety. 

No  matter  what  plan  of  supervision 
be  adopted,  and  whatever  the  specifica- 
tions may  be,  a  well  organized  depart- 
ment for  planting  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs  along  the  highways  should 
be  maintained. 

In  the  states  where  the  development 
plan  is  being  used,  state  nurseries  have 
been  established  at  a  minimum  cost, 
and  these  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  trees  for  planting.  The  trees  are 
furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  state 
nurseries  to  counties  and  individuals 
who  apply  for  them,  the  only  cost  being 
that  of  transportation  to  the  place  of 
planting.  The  cost  of  planting,  includ- 
ing staking  and  protection  with  wire 
netting,  is  borne  by  the  community  or 
individual  applicant. 

Success  in  this  work  follows  only  the 
careful  planting  of  good  trees,  adequate 
protection,  and  timely  attention.  A 
minimum  period  of  care  is  needed  for 
the  small  trees,  and  the  large  ones  will 
need  attention  also  from  time  to  time 
in  the  way  of  pruning. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  features  of 
the  tree-lined  roadway,  a  feature  that 
has  received  considerable  public  atten- 
tion lately,  is  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing trees  into  memorials,  the  tree  plant- 
ing being  done  by  communities  or 
groups  as  a  dedication  to  some  cause 
or  ideal.  Even  individuals  may  plant 
trees  in  honor  of  friends  or  in  com- 
memoration of  those  who  have  passed 
beyond.  The  dedicating  of  trees  has 
met  with  great  popular  approval. 

In  this  country  The  American  Tree 
Association,  located  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote 
the  planting  of  shade  trees.  Member- 
ship in  this  association  is  obtained  sim- 
ply on  the  presentation  of  proof  that  the 
applicant  has  planted  a  tree. 

Along  some  of  the  transcontinental 
highways,  particularly  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  there  have  been  many  plant- 
ings   in    which    civic    organizations,    as 

Don't  Miss  a  Single  Number 


well    as   various    states    and    countries, 
have  taken  part. 

Everywhere  tree  planting  can  be 
made  a  community  affair,  whether  it  be 
a  memorial  planting  or  not.  The  tree 
lends  itself  to  all  times  and  all  occa- 
sions. 

Wisconsin  has  achieved  a  notable 
place  among  the  states  of  our  nation. 
It  Is  already  a  great  manufacturing 
state,  the  total  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured products  last  year  totalling  over 
$1,600,000,000.  It  leads  in  dairy  and 
other  agricultural  products,  has  great 
lumber  and  leather  industries,  and  pro- 
duces practically  every  conceivable  kind 
of  finished  product.  These  results  are 
not  attained  in  a  day  or  a  year.  They 
were  brought  about  by  a  tremendous 
expenditure  of  time  and  hard  effort,  and 
by  the  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and 
good  sense  of  the  men  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  is  something  besides  an  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  state.  It  is 
famous  for  its  wonderful  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  northern  lake  regions.  Al- 
though provided  by  Nature,  they  have 
been  made  more  extensive  and  comfort- 
able by  improvements.  Our  lakes  and 
streams  abound  with  brook  trout,  pike, 
pickerel,  bass,  and  the  mighty  muskel- 
lunge.  Here  is  a  veritable  Paradise  for 
the  sportsman. 

But  while  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  for  building  new  road- 
ways, gravel  surfacing,  and  laying  of 
concrete,  not  a  cent  is  spent  for  making 
the  finished  road  otherwise  attractive. 
Who  would  put  several  thousand  dollars 
into  a  home  and  then  not  spend  a  cent 
to  make  its  surroundings  attractive? 
Ordinarily  the  home-owner  gives  both 
of  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  energy 
to  secure  a  pleasant  setting  for  his 
home,  by  the  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
well-kept  lawn.  When  we  buy  or  lay 
out  a  public  park,  what  is  our  first  con- 
sideration? Trees.  Trees  are  practi- 
cally the  entire  consideration.  Now,  as 
we  build  our  highways  and  improve 
them  from  year  to  year,  let  us  not  any 
longer  overlook  the  finishing  touch. 

Let's  complete  the  job  and  plant 
some  trees  every  year.  All  money  so 
spent,  by  making  our  highways  attract- 
ive avenues  instead  of  leaving  them  as 
mere  roads,  will  be  a  good  investment. 
The  comfort  and  health  of  our  citizens 
will  be  improved,  our  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful satisfied,  all  our  communities 
greatly  benefited,  values  increased,  and. 
all  in  all,  Wisconsin  will  be  made  a  bet- 
ter state  in  which  to  live. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  as  well  as 
The  Wisconsin  Magazine,  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  any  way  possible  with  any 
individual  or  group  interested  in  this 
movement. 
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Brunswick;  South  America — Paraguay, 
Nicaragua,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Chile, 
Colombia,  British  Guiana,  Santo  Domini- 
can Republic,  Guatemala,  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Jamaica; 
Europe — Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal. 
Iceland,  Greece,  Finland,  Germany. 
Austria,  Holland,  Italy.  Mauritius: 
Asia — Java,  Armenia,  Korea;  Austra- 
lia;   Africa — Transvaal.    Egypt. 

International   Club 

The  one  organization  that  embraces 
all  the  foreign  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  International  Club,  founded 
in  1911.  It  is  the  first  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States  but  similar 
clubs  founded  in  other  colleges  and 
universities  later  bear  the  name  of 
Cosmopolitan  Club  instead  of  Interna- 
tional Club.  The  International  Club 
is  affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs  of  America,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

The  membership  of  the  Internation- 
al Club,  as  that  of  all  cosmopolitan 
clubs  in  other  colleges,  is  not  restricted 
to  foreign  students.  The  purpose  ot 
the  club  is  cosmopolitan  and  aims  to 
furnish  a  medium  through  which  the 
foreign  students  can  exchange  ideas 
with  one  another  and  also  with  the 
American  students.  For  this  reason, 
the  membership  of  the  International 
Club  always  includes  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans, usually  from  one  quarter  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  membership. 

The  International  Club  of  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chapters  of  the  Association  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs.  It  has  an  average 
membership  of  about  seventy  and 
usually  all  the  foreign  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  University  are  represented 
in  the  Club.  Besides  its  regular  meet- 
ings held  every  other  Friday  during  the 
school  year,  it  presents  annually  an  in- 
ternational revue  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  present  as  far  as  possible  an  ac- 
curate and  representative  picture  of 
the  various  countries  represented  in 
the  Club. 


and  to  make 
standing. 


for    international    undor- 


(Controlled  Spring  Action) 


Hawaiian  and  Oriental  music,  jujitsu 
exhibitions,  Chinese  boxing  and  fenc- 
ing, pageants  of  various  countries,  folk 
dancing  and  numerous  other  features 
form  the  usual  program  of  the  revue. 
Besides  the  entertainment  furnished  by 
the  revue,  the  educational  value  of  thp 
revue  is  also  generally  recognized.  It 
helps  to  bring  the  foreign  students  and 
the  American  students  and  residents  of 
Madison  together  and  promotes  a 
friendly  feeling  that  at  once  goes  to 
break   down   the   barrier   of   nationality 


Tour  .\r0un4l  tli<>  World 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  "tour 
around  the  world"  sponsored  by  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  has  already 
been  briefly  described.  The  "tour"  con- 
ducted by  the  "Y"  this  year  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  events  ever  put  on 
by  the  foreign  students.  The  colorful 
booths,  the  versatile  program,  and  tht 
dance  that  followed,  all  exceeded  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  workers  of  the 
event  and  delighted  the  most  fastidious 
of  the  "tourists." 

Entering  the  concert  room  of  Lath- 
rop  Hall  on  the  left  the  tourists  were 
greeted  by  a  Mexican  in  a  tremendous 
sombrero,  who  was  ready  to  explain 
everything  exhibited  in  his  booth  and 
answer  all  the  questions  that  the  tour- 
ists might  about  Mexico  and  its 
latest  revolution.  Turkey  and  France 
were  represented  by  their  respective 
booths.  In  the  former  a  Turk  student 
in  highly  colored  native  costume,  armed 
with  pictures  and  magazines,  informed 
ihe  tourists  of  the  latest  conditions  in 
Turkey,  w^hile  in  the  latter  French 
mademoiselles  displayed  the  latest 
"modes"  from  "Paree". 

In  between  these  two  booths,  Chin- 
ese men  in  silk  gowns  and  Chinese 
women  in  modern  editions  of  old  man- 
darin coats  showed  their  embroideries, 
paintings,  bronze  and  other  objects  ot 
interest.  The  next  booth  the  tourists 
recognized  immediately  as  representing 
Japan  by  the  cherry  blossoms  that  dec- 
orated its  walls.  After  feasting  theii 
eyes  with  the  pictures  and  prints,  the 
tourists  were  given  cleverly  contrived 
cranes,  made  by  folding  and  refolding 
pieces  of  paper,  and  were  told  that  they 
symbolized   longevity. 

After  visiting  India,  the  tourists  were 
asked  to  seat  themselves  for  the  pro- 
gram, in  which  China,  Japan,  India, 
Hawaii,  and  several  other  countries 
took  part.  Then  the  dance  in  the 
Lathrop  Gymnasium  followed.  Between 
dances  the  guests  and  members  all  re- 
tired  to  the  Russian   tea  room. 

Other  Activities 


WITH  ORDINAraf  SPRINGS 
AT  IS  MIZXS  AK  HOUR 


WITH  RIDE  RITES 
AT  15  MILES  AM  HOVK 


Harve  y"Ride  Rite" 
Springs  are  design- 
ed to  function  pro- 
perly over  all  roads. 
The  first  thin  leaves 
respond  to  absorb 
the  jar  of  the 
smallest  bump. 
The  bigger  the 
bump  the  more  of 
these  thin  leaves  go 
into  action.  But 
always  they  fioat 
you  over  the  bump 
while  the  rebound 
top  plate — a  special 
Harvey  feature 
stops  the  recoil. 
Yourcar  rides  fault - 
lesslywhetherroads 
are  rough  or 
smooth.  A  set  on 
your  car  will  con- 
vince you.  Results 
are  guaranteed. 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many  activities 
of  the  foreign  students.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindus,  the  Filipinos,  the  Japan- 
ese, the  Latin-Americans,  the  French, 
and  the  British  all  have  their  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities.  While  pri- 
marily organized  for  their  own  benefit, 
these  clubs  all  aim  to  entertain  and 
enlighten  the  American  public  about 
affairs    in   their   respective   countries. 

Annually  the  Chinese  students  pre- 
sent what  they  call  "A  Chinese  Night" 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  Ameri- 
can friends.  On  the  occasion  of  their 
national    anniversary,    they    usually    ob- 
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serve  it  by  some  kind  of  program  staged 
for  the  American  public. 

Different  from  all  the  other  foreign 
student  organizations  are  the  French 
and  Spanish  Clubs,  for  while  they  in- 
clude the  nationalities  designated  by 
their  names,  the  membership  is  largely 
composed  of  American  students  who  ar  ■ 
taking  those  languages.  Their  purpose 
is  rather  for  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  than 
anything  else.  Both  of  these  clubs  pre- 
sent a  play  every  year,  one  in  French 
and  one  in  Spanish. 

Early  Foreign  Students 

Though  the  Far  East  sends  the  larg- 
est representation  to  the  University  at 
present,  the  first  foreign  students  thai 
came  to  the  University  were  from 
Europe  and  Canada.  According  to  the 
alumni  directory,  the  first  foreign  stu- 
dent to  graduate  from  the  University  was 
A.  McArthur,  of  London,  who  was  gradu- 
ated in  1867.  T.  P.  Lindley,  '78,  of  Stony 
Plain,  Canada,  was  the  second  foreign 
student  to  graduate  from  the  University, 
and  Zwietusch,  '86,  from  Charlottenberg, 
Germany,  was  the  third.  Canada  came  in 
again  for  the  fourth  honor  when  Mr.  D. 
A.  Campbell,  of  Ottawa,  was  graduated 
in  189  6.  The  honor  of  being  the  fifth 
foreign  student  to  graduate  from  the 
University  went  to  A.  C.  Rateau,  a  stu- 
dent from  Paris,  who  was  graduated  in 
1904. 

The  directory  shows  graduates  from 
China  as  early  as  1899,  but  on  a  second 
glance  it  is  revealed  that  these  early 
students  from  China  were  not  Chinese 
but  the  children  of  American  mission- 
aries born  in  China.  The  first  Chinese 
students  to  graduate  from  the  Univer- 
sity were  Y.  T.  Tsur  and  Y.  C.  Owyang. 
both  of  whom  were  graduated  in  1910. 
This  situation  is  also  true  of  most  of 
the  other  Asiatic  countries.  We  find 
that  T.  E.  Nelson,  '05,  was  the  first  stu- 
dent from  India,  though  not  the  first 
Hindu  to  graduate  from  the  University. 
The  first  student  from  Turkey  was  E. 
L.  Bristol,  '86,  but  the  first  real  Turk  to 
graduate  from  the  University  was  H. 
Hagopiann,  who  did  not  graduate  until 
1904. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  however,  w^e 
find  that  a  Japanese  was  the  first  one 
to  represent  his  country  in  the  Univer- 
sity, from  M.  Shiozawa,  '00,  was  five  years 
before  the  graduation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  D.  Swan,  American  missionaries 
from  Japan,  who  graduated  in  1905. 

Future  Prospects 

If  we  were  to  plot  a  curve  for  the 
growth  of  the  University  as  a  whole 
and  another  curve  for  the  groTvth  of 
the  number  of  foreign  students,  as  the 
statisticians  are  wont  to  do,  we  would 
find  the  two  curves  very  similar  to  each 

Don't  Miss  a  Single  Number 


Other.  We  would  find  that  they  all 
have  an  upward  trend  and  the  curve 
representing  the  foreign  students  keeps 
pace  with  the  curve  representing  the 
university. 

And  as  statisticians  have  demon- 
strated that  these  curves  are  reliable 
prophets,  we  can  feel  safe  in  looking 
forward  to  the  growth  of  the  University 
and  the  growth  of  the  number  of  for- 
eign students.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin will  become  a  center  of  cosmo- 
politan spirit  when  the  practice  of  ex- 
changing knowledge  and  culture  through 
their  students  is  more  generally  adopted 
than  at  present. 
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of  ribbon  undoubtedly  crushed  the  en- 
thusiasm from  many  a  throbbing  heart. 
This  was  the  only  banner  flung  to  the 
breeze  to  welcome  women  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin." 

Half  a  dozen  women,  all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  Castalia,  comprised  the  first 
group  of  co-eds  to  receive  their  sheep- 
skins in  1865.  This  class  included:  Clara 
and  Anna  Chamberlain,  Hetty  and  Mary 
Rusk,  Lydia  Sharp,  and  Anna  Taylor. 

Co-education  grew  in  great  strides  from 
the  very  beginning.  By  1896,  615  women 
were  enrolled.  There  were  three  times 
as  many  men  as  women  registered  in 
1901.  By  1908,  820  women  were  attending 
Wisconsin;  by  1916,  there  were  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  men  as  women. 

Today  the  five  thousand  Wisconsin 
women  unite  with  Mrs.  Smith  in  her  glad- 
it-all  happened  attitude,  which  she  sums 
up  adequately  in  this  statement: 

"We  rejoice  today  that  the  regents 
were  frightened  into  admitting  girls  to 
the  university  to  furnish  the  faculty  with 
something  to  do;  that  girls  were  later 
allowed  to  enter  the  same  classes  as  boys 
in  the  university;  that  afterwards  they 
were  permitted  to  graduate  from  the 
same  courses  on  the  same  day,  with  the 
procession  and  band  accompaniment  and 
even  the  same  prayer;  that  still  later 
they  were  permitted  to  graduate  in  the 
same  way,  delivering  orations  just  as  the 
boys  did,  and  receiving  just  as  high  hon- 
ors; that  the  girls  came  in  1863,  and 
best  of  all  they  'came  to  stay';  that  they 
organized  Castalia  sixty  years  ago,  and 
have  carried  it  on  successfully  from  that 
day  to  this. 

"Mothers  are  never  jealous  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  their  daughters  but  glory  in 
their  achievements,"  Mrs.  Smith  main- 
tains. 
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Law  building;  the  Ajrricultural  library 
contains  21,000  volumes;  the  Engineer- 
ing school  and  the  Medical  school  each 
has  its  own  library;  even  the  Washburn 
Observatory  has  the  Woodman  Astro- 
nomical library  of  2,600  volumes  and 
2.800  pamphlets. 

Over   Million   Volumes   in   Madison 

Libraries 
Madison  might  well  be  called  a  city  of 
libraries,  for  in  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  university  and  the  historical 
society,  which  total  approximately  600,- 
000  volumes  and  302,000  pamphlets, 
there  are  the  State  Law  Library  in  the 
Capitol,  which  has  73,000  volumes;  the 
Legislative  Reference  Library  of  50,000 
volumes,  pamphlets,  and  collections  of 
clippings,  chiefly  concerning  political 
science  and  political  economy;  and  the 
Madison  Free  Library,  a  well-selected 
collection  of  54,000  volumes. 

Many  rare  and  valuable  books  are  con- 
tained in  the  Historical  library  building. 
Bequests  of  fine  collections  have  been 
received  from  persons  who  wished  to 
share  with  others  their  enjoyment  of 
the  thoughts  in  their  valuable  books. 
The  largest  bequest  ever  received  by  the 
historical  society  was  that  of  Mrs.  Otto 
Tank,  of  Fort  Howard,  who  gave  to  the 
society  the  library  of  her  father,  a 
scholarly  Amsterdam  clergyman  named 
Van  der  Meulen.  The  Tank  library  of 
more  than  5,000  volumes  is  probably  the 
largest  collection  of  books  in  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  United  States.  Nearly- 
half  of  them  are  bound  in  vellum  and  are 
illustrated  with  seventeenth-century 
copper-plate  engra\nngs.  Old  atlases. 
Bibles,  charts,  old  editions  of  the  classics, 
and  early  lexicons  are  in  the  interesting 
collection. 

The  collection  of  Shakespeareana 
owned  by  the  society  contains  unusually 
full  data  for  a  study  of  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy.  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  modern  editions  are  in 
this  collection  and  they  afford  valuable 
material  for  the  student  of  Shakespeare. 
The  genealogical  collection  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  largest  in  the  country. 
Persons  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
their  family  trees  have  available  for  their 
use  a  large  amount  of  material  showing 
the  histories  of  American  and  English 
families.  Abundant  original  records  con- 
tained in  the  famous  Draper  Collection 
are  valuable  for  tracing  ancestries  from 
the  principal  western  borderers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  val- 
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uable  departments  of  the  historical  so- 
ciety is  its  collection  of  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers.  Probably  the  largest  col- 
lection in  the  United  States,  save  that  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  it  contains 
9,000  volumes  of  newspapers  outside  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  The  earliest  Eng- 
lish file  is  that  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus 
of  Oxford,  bearing  the  date  1643-5. 
From  the  year  1730  on,  the  collection  is 
unusually  strong,  especially  in  American 
newspapers.  The  principal  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state  are  kept 
in  the  library  and  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  judges,  lawyers,  members  of 
the  legislature,  local  historians,  and 
special  investigators.  Sometimes  the 
society's  files  are  the  only  complete  ones 
in  existence  and  editors  themselves  have 
occasion  to  examine  early  editions. 

The  university  library  has  been  for- 
tunate in  receiving  gifts  of  valuable  col- 
lections. It  is  especially  strong  in  the 
lines  of  economic  and  political  science, 
European  history,  and  classical  philol- 
ogy. 

Thousands  of  visitors  each  year  in- 
spect the  exhibits  of  historical  objects  in 
the  museum  of  the  society,  which  is  open 
to  the  public.  By  visiting  these  rooms, 
a  student  of  history  can  get  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  gain  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  grandfather's 
day. 

The  time  must  surely  come,  and  soon, 
when  the  museum  will  have  a  building  of 
its  own.  The  space  it  now  occupies  in 
the  historical  library  is  needed  by  the  li- 
brary itself,  and  the  museum  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  it  must  have  more  room. 
Rare  collections  have  been  refused  for 
lack  of  room.  And  yet,  here  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  public 
enterprises  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 


SAVE  THE  WILD  DUCKS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

south  until  late  fall,  when  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

Wild  ducks  have  simply  swarmed  into 
the  ponds  and  lakes  in  this  locality  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  and  many  of 
them  are  still  here.  Because  we  enjoy 
seeing  them,  because  we  love  to  hunt 
them  in  the  fall,  because  we  know  of 
hundreds  of  others  who  enjoy  the  sport, 
and  because  future  generations  will  also 
take  pleasure  in  this  invigorating  pas- 
time, we  print  this  in  the  Record  today. 
It  is  not  meant  in  criticism  of  law  mak- 
ers or  others,  but  is  a  plea  to  the  red- 
blooded  sportsmen  and  hunters,  who 
share  with  us  in  this  sport,  to  spare  the 
birds  in  the  spring.  There  are  hundreds 
of  hunters  in  La  Crosse  county  who 
enjoy  going  out  in  the  cool,  bracing  air 
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of  a  beautiful  fall  day  to  hunt  water 
fowl.  Not  all  of  these  men  go  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  killing  all  the  ducks 
they  can.  They  enjoy  the  air,  the  great 
outdoors,  the  beautiful  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, and  the  thrill  that  comes  when  a 
flock  of  wild  ducks  sail  into  view,  cleaving 
the  air  with  their  mighty  pinions,  gradu- 
ally descending  to  some  favorite  spot, 
and  with  set  wings,  gracefully  glide  into 
the  water. 

Would  you,  fellow  hunter,  want  to  be 
deprived  of  this  sport?  Do  you  want  to 
hear  again  the  sound  of  whistling,  whir- 
ring wings  as  a  flock  slips  toward  you 
in  the  early  morning,  or  would  you 
rather  retain  this  only  as  a  memory? 
Remember  the  fate  of  the  passenger 
pigeon,  the  buffalo,  and  other  game. 
Won't  you  join  with  us,  then,  in  this 
desire  to  save  the  wild  duck? 

In  other  words  would  you  have  this : 
Fast  on  the  northern  breeze, 
Beyond  the  rosy  cloudlands  of  the  morn. 
I    see   yon   wedge-like   columns   o'er   the 

seas 
In  swift  procession  borne. 

From  distant  shore,  remotest  rock. 
Comes  down  the  migratory  flock; 
From  Baflin's  Bay,  from  Labrador, 
From  Canada,  their  legions  pour. 

— Isaac  McLellan. 
Or  merely  this: 
Dreaming  dreams  with  fancy  laden- 
Dreams  I've  often  dreamed  before 

Harking  back  to  other  woodlands,  " 
Other  days  that  come  no  more. 

— Whipple. 
(From  La  Crosse  County  Record) 


ELIZABETH      JORDAN, 
WISCONSIN  AUTHOR 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

said  Miss  Jordan  in  her  matter-of-fact 
way. 

"But  if  anyone  tries  and  makes  a  mess 
of  it,  his  head  will  go  into  the  basket," 
they  objected. 

As  no  one  else  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility, it  fell  upon  Miss  Jordan.  Her 
habits  of  keen  observation  and  accuracy 
stood  her  in  good  stead. 

The  following  Monday  she  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulit- 
zer, the  editor-in-chief. 

"Have  you  had  any  previous  experience 
in  making  up  a  paper?"  he  inquired. 

"No,"  she  replied. 

"How  did  you  know  what  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"I  had  watched  what  went  on  in  the 
office,"  she  explained. 

"Well,"  he  declared,  "it  was  one  of  the 
best  Sunday  papers  ever  gotten  out  in 
this  office." 
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As  a  result  of  this  success,  Miss  Jordan 
was  made  editor  of  the  Women's  and 
Children's  Page  of  The  New  York  World. 

In  1900.  after  an  editorial  experience 
of  about  ten  years  with  The  New  York 
World,  she  became  editor  of  Harper's 
Bazar  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Like  many  newpaper  workers.  Miss 
Jordan  aspired  to  literary  work.  In  1898 
she  published  her  first  book,  "Tales  of  the 
City  Room,"  based  on  her  experiences  as  a 
reporter. 

"Tales  of  a  Cloister",  "May  Iverson — 
Her  Book".  "May  Iverson  Tackles  Life", 
and  "May  Iverson's  Career",  are  based  in 
part  on  her  memories  of  convent  life  at 
Notre   Dame   Convent   in   Milwaukee. 

In  1911  she  published  a  comedy  entitled 
"The  Lady  from  Oklahoma",  which  was 
moderately  successful  on  the  stage  and 
was  later  published  in  book  form. 

From  1913  to  l^US  Miss  Jordan  was 
literary  adviser  to  Harper's  Magazine. 
Since  1918  she  has  been  staff  writer  for  a 
chain  of  American  newspapers.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  short  stories  and  essays,  her 
recent  work  has  included  a  number  of 
volumes  in  a  new  field — the  mystery 
story.  Among  these  are  "Wings  of 
Youth",  "The  Girl  in  the  Mirror",  The 
Blue  Circle",  and  "The  Lady  of  Pent- 
lands."  The  latter  is  now  appearing  as 
a  serial  in  The  Chicago  Tribune,  but  will 
be  published  in  book  form  in  March. 

"I  am  told  that  twenty  million  people 
have  read  it,"  writes  Miss  Jordan,  "and 
judging  by  the  mail  I  have  received  I 
don  t  feel  that  the  number  has  b?en  over- 
estimated." 

Both  from  the  newspaper  syndicates 
and  from  sale  of  motion  picture  rights 
over  her  stories.  Miss  Jordan  has  received 
large  financial  returns.  For  her,  a  life  of 
authorship  has  not  entailed  the  draw- 
back of  starving  in  a  garret. 

At  the  time  she  first  went  to  New 
York,  her  father  was  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man.  Several  years  later,  by  un- 
fortunata  investments,  he  lost  most  of  his 
property.  Fortunately  Miss  Jordan  was 
able  to  help  her  parents  during  this  pe- 
riod: and  after  her  father's  death,  her 
mother  came  to  New  York  and  made  her 
home  with  her  in  Grammercy  Square. 

A  glance  into  Who's  Who  shows  that 
Miss  Jordan  is  interested  in  many  social 
and  civic  activities:  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences.  North  American  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants.  Big  Sisters' 
Association,  Author's  League  of  America, 
American  Society  of  Lramatic  Composers, 
are  some  of  the  organizations  of  which 
she  is  a  member.  She  is  President  of 
Grammercy  Neighborhood  Club,  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  Notre  Dame  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

If  you  wonder  at  the  energ^y  and  vitality 
here  revealed,  note  the  list  of  recreations 
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listed.     They   may   be   the   answer: 
riding,  driving,  walking,   travel. 

Another  recreation — not  listed  in  Who's 
Who — is  letter-writing.  To  her  great 
aunt,  Mrs.  Aubertine  Moore  of  Madison, 
to  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  is  much 
indebted,  she  recently  ended  a  letter  In 
these  words:  "I  loved  your  confesson, 
"I  find  old  age  delightful.'  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  grow  old  as  you  are  doing 
it." 

Miss  Jordan  has  done  what  so  many 
merely  dream  of  doing.  She  has  followed 
her  youthful  dream  and  has  had  the  am- 
bition and  energy  to  forge  ahead,  never 
resting  on  her  laurels.  She  has  accom- 
plished professional  and  financial  suc- 
cess. Her  aim  is  to  amuse,  and  she  has 
never — like  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  in  her 
recent  book,  "A  Poor  Wise  Man"  allowed 
her  books  to  degenerate  into  tracts  sugar- 
coated  with  romance.  Personally  I  pre- 
fer the  earlier  stories  based  on  news- 
paper experience  to  the  more  recent  mys- 
tery tales.  They  seem  to  me  more  faith- 
ful to  life  in  character  drawing  and  in 
situation.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  the 
best  poetry,  "It  is  written  with  its  eye  on 
the  subject."  The  mystery  stories  are  not 
always  convincing  in  situation;  the  action 
is  not  so  "inevitable"  as  one  would  like. 

Still  these  are  matters  of  taste.  And 
the  fact  remains  that  among  the  few 
women  writers  that  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
duced, Elizabeth  Jordan  has  made  an  en- 
viable record  as  one  that  early  in  life 
found  out  her  aim,  energetically  strove 
to  achieve  it,  and,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  most,  has  attained  her  goal. 


STRETCHING  THE  CORN 
BELT 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

corn  made  alcohol  and  that  all  of  our 
paper  will  in  time  be  made  from  corn 
stalk  fibres,  but  that  is  stealing  thunder 
from  the  corn  producer  of  the  future. 

Anyway  we  know  that  they  are  stretch- 
ing the  corn  belt.  Every  year  some  corn 
explorer  carries  the  'greatest  yield  per 
acre'  banner  farther  nortii.  The  little 
ribbon  that  ran  through  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  long  ago  took 
on  the  proportions  of  a  sash.  Today  it 
covers  the  country  as  a  modern  bathing 
suit  covers  a  beach  beauty.  There  is 
still  considerable  of  the  top  and  bottom 
exposed  but  the  future  will  without  doubt 
cover  it  like  a  full  fashioned  Mother 
Hubbard. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  and  Minnesota  have  been 
doing  some  unusual  work  in  corn  de- 
velopment that  has  slowly  but  certain- 
ly pushed  corn  yields  higher  and 
farther  north.  New  strains  of  corn 
have  been  developed  to  meet  northern 
climates  and   better     methods    of     seed 
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pictures  of  interest  to  Wisconsin 
people. 

Send  in  a  group  of  three  or  more 
pictures;  negatives  not  required. 

The  three  best  groups  will  be 
awarded  a  year's  subscription  to 
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tion of  sending  the  magazine  to  a 
friend  or  of  extending  their  own 
subscription  one  year. 

Pictures  cannot  be  returned. 

Names  of  the  winners  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine. 
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selection  and  curing  have  been  inaug- 
urated. 

Four  years  ago  the  college  of  Agri- 
culture of  Wisconsin  asked  farmers  of 
our  state  to  enter  two  acre  plats  in 
competition  for  yield.  Each  plat  wa^^ 
subject  to  Inspection  by  state  author- 
ities and  the  product  was  weighed  by 
college   representatives. 

The  result  was  a  complete  shatter- 
ing of  old  corn  production  records  not 
only  locally  but  nationally. 

The  winner  of  the  1923  contest  as 
announced  by  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College  officials  is  M.  J.  Strunk  of  Ft. 
Atkinson,  with  a  yield  of  163.5  bushel 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  He  was 
awarded  a  medal  and  state  honors. 
Department  of  Agriculture  records  in- 
dicate that  few  if  any  farmers  or 
growers  have  equaled  this  record  in 
any  portion  of  the  country.  None  have 
approached  it   in   similar  latitudes. 

Historical  societies  this  year  place  a 
marker  upon  the  original  De  Langlade 
farm  site. 

But  De  Langlade  and  Strunk  have 
only  marked  two  small  branches  of 
King  Corn's  family  tree.  If  it  were  a 
twig  or  a  seedling  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas,  it  is  today  a  redwood  or  a  Se- 
quoia. And  yet  any  one  of  the  corn 
fans  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  Coun- 
ty Agents'  oflfices  or  on  the  modern  up- 
to-date  farm  will  tell  you  with  a  know- 
ing smile  that  "Corn  is  young  yet." 


BELLE  BOYD,  REBEL  SPY 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

she    was    arrested,    but    later,    for    some 
reason,  was  released. 

Her    attempt    to    send    a    message    by 
means  of  an  old  watch   from  which  the 
mechanism    had    been    removed,    caused 
her    to    become    a    prisoner    in    the    old 
Capitol  at  Washington.       She  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  found  guilty  and  stood 
within  the   shadow  of  death   for  a  time, 
but     after     an     impriscnment     of     seven 
months    was    given    her    freedom    in    ex- 
change  for   that   of   Colonel   Corcoran   of 
New  York.       She  was  sent  to  Richmond 
and    during    the   next   few    months    this 
black-eyed,  sharp  featured,  quick-tongued 
woman  was  received  as  a  guest  in  various 
homes    in   a    number    of   southern    cities, 
finally  returning  to  Martinsburg.  her  old 
home. 
'        About  this  time  the    tide    of    warfare 
I    turned  toward   Gettysburg.     Martinsburg 
!    fell  under  the  control  of  the  Union  forces, 
I    and    by    Secretary    Stanton's   order    Belle 
!    Boyd  was  again  placed  under  arrest. 

"Don't  let  her  get  near  enough  to  any 
one  to  talk,"  ran  his  order,  "she'll  charm 
the  heart  out  of  his  body." 

Safely  under  lock  and  key  in  Carroll 
prison    in    Washington,    pleas    from    her 
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friends,  begging  for  her  release,  brought 
no  result  from  Secretary  Stanton.  She 
was  again  obliged  to  stand  trial,  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
in  Fitchburg  prison.  This  sentence, 
however,  was  later  commuted  and  she 
•  was  released  and  ordered  to  go  South, 
never  to  return  North. 

After  some  time  Belle  is  discovered 
taking  passage  for  England,  on  the  Grey- 
hound, a  British  blockade  runner  com- 
missioned by  Jefferson  Davis  to  obtain 
funds  abroad.  The  Greyhound  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Connecticut,  a  Union  boat, 
and  Belle  Boyd,  instead  of  becoming  a 
prisoner,  exerted  her  fascinating  person- 
ality to  the  end  that  she  was  considered 
a  passenger  on  board  the  boat.  She  here 
became  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Sam- 
uel Hardinge  who  very  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  her  charms  and  became  putty  in  her 
hands.  She  was  sent  to  Canada  from 
Boston,  from  where  she  sailed  to  Eng- 
land and  was  married  to  Lieutenant 
Hardinge  in  London,  the  episode  creat- 
ing an  international  sensation.  Lieuten- 
ant Hardinge  returned  to  the  United 
States,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  later 
released.  His  death  occurred  in  1(869. 
While  in  London  Belle  suffered  many 
privations  and  received  aid  from  various 
English  sympathizers  with  the  southern 
cause.  During  her  stay  she  wrote  a 
book  entitled.  "Belle  Boyd  in  Camp  and 
Prison." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  between  the 
Union  forces  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy.  Lieutenant  Hardin'fee  re- 
turned to  England.  President  Johnson 
granted  a  general  amnesty  and  with  his 
wife  the  lieutenant  again  sought  Ameri- 
can soil.  They  had  been  in  the  country 
but  a  short  time  when  upon  some  pretext 
or  fancied  cause  Belle  obtained  a  divorce 
from  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  so  much 
for  her. 

After  divorcing  Lieutenant  Hardinge, 
the  former  spy  essayed  to  try  the  stage 
and  became  leading  woman  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  Orleans.  Not  long 
after  this  she  was  married  to  Colonel 
John  Swainston  Hammond.  It  is  recorded 
that  her  adventurous  life  had  in  no  de- 
gree lessoned  her  beauty  or  tempered  her 
charms.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her 
.second  marriage  still  a  beautiful  woman, 
retaining  much  of  the  chai-m  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

The  Hamn:ond  marriage  resulted  in 
little  less  than  tragedy.  Following  it 
Belle  was  for  a  time  a  patient  in  an  asy- 
lum for  the  insane.  Her  husband,  a 
heavy  drinker,  became  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard and  the  couple  drifted  apart,  divorce 
finally  ending  the  sorrowful  chapter  in 
their  lives.  The  mother,  following  the 
legal  separation,  retained  the  custody  of 
their  children. 

Once  again  Belle  Boyd  entered  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  The  last  husband 
was  Nathaniel  R.  High,  son  of  a  Toledo 
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clergyman.  She  returned  to  the  stage, 
either  lecturing  or  as  an  actress,  and 
while  preparing  to  appear  in  a  drama 
at  Kilbourn  was  taken  ill.  On  the  even- 
ing of  June  11.  1900.  she  lay  suffering  in 
a  room  above  the  hotel  office  in  the  Hile 
House.  Realizing  her  condition  was  se- 
rious, her  husband  hurried  for  Dr.  G.  W. 
Jenkins,  but  before  medical  aid  came 
the  picturesque  career  of  Belle  Boyd  was 
over.  "Give  me  my  crucifix  out  of  my 
handbag,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hile.  After 
clasping  the  cross  she  said  to  the  land- 
lady. "Please  take  my  hand."  That  was 
the  end. 

The  funeral  of  this  "sweet  flower  of  the 
Confederacy,"  as  she  was  known  in  the 
South,  was  held  in  the  Episcopal  Churcli 
in  Kilbourn. 

For  some  time  after  her  burial  the 
grave  remained  unmarked.  Finally  Mrs. 
Ed.  Bullis  and  Mrs.  Guy  Pierce,  members 
of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  in  Kilbourn. 
purchased  a  board  on  which  was  placed 
the   followins:   inscription: 


One 

Flag 

One 

Country 

Marie  Isabel 

High 

"Belle  Boyd" 

Confederate  Spy 

Born  May  9, 

1843 

Died  June  11 

1900 

The  temporary  memorial  was  erected 
by  Guy  0.  Glazier,  now  of  El  Cajon, 
California. 

Later  a  stone  was  purchased  by  W.  A. 
Everman  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  and 
this  bears  an  inscription  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Now  with  each  returning  Memorial 
Day.  northern  hands  decorate  this  grave 
as  tenderly  as  they  do  the  graves  of  those 
who  wore  the  blue. 


A    WISCOXSIX    CAXOE    CRUISE   AXD 
FISHIXti  TRIP 

(From  The  Chicago   Tribune) 

Of  all  the  lake  cruises  that  a  fellow 
could  take  in  northern  Wisconsin  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  more  varied  or  interesting 
one  could  be  mapped  out  than  that  known 
as  around  the  Horsehead  circle.  The  com- 
plete trip  means  seeing  some  thirty-nine 
lakes,  crossing  twice  the  divide  which 
separates  the  Mississippi  waters  from 
those  that  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
take  the  canoeist  over  three  watercourses. 
«       *       • 

This  trip  can  be  started  at  several 
points,  but  probably  the  best  jumping  off 
is  Winegar,  Wis.,  to  which  you  can  ship 
your  canoe  and  then  launch  it  on  Horse- 


head  lake.  The  cruise  can  be  made  in  a 
few  days,  but  to  get  the  most  out  of  it, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fine  fishing  in  the  vari- 
ous lakes,  a  fellow  ought  to  take  at  least 
two  weeks. 

Watch  your  'outfit  as  to  weight,  as 
there  are  several  portages  ranging  from 
a  few  rods  to  a  mile  in  length,  so  a  light 
outfit  is  desirable.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  camping  places  along  the  way,  as  only 
two  lakes  are  taboo  as  far  as  putting  up 
a  tent  is  concerned.  Those  are  Crooked 
and  Crab  lakes.  Don't  camp  on  these 
lakes  without  first  getting  permission 
from  property  owners. 

Starting  at  Horsehead  lake  you  hit 
for  the  east,  portaging  over  to  Ox  Bow. 
then  south  into  Anna,  Lynx  and  Rudolph 
lakes.  After  passing  Bettine  and  Twin 
Island  lakes  you  hit  the  Ontonagan  head- 
waters. This  is  a  real  wilderness  coun- 
try and  you  sure  do  get  the  fishing  here. 
Some  of  the  finest  bass  waters  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  here  and  there  are  several  trout 
streams  for  you  to  experiment  with  if 
you  want  to  stop. 

Tenderfoot  lake  with  its  pretty  islands 
you  will  not  soon  forget,  and  unlimber 
your  fishing  tackle  here,  too.  From  Ten- 
derfoot you  cross  over  the  line  into  Michi- 
gan, making  a  little  swing  into  that 
state  and  hitting  Wisconsin  soil  again 
when  you  strike  Big  Lake.  Then  the 
route  leads  southwest  through  Palmer, 
Cochrane  Jones,  Devils  and  High  lakes. 
After  covering  Fishtrap,  the  next  lake 
on  the  route,  you  hit  the  Manitowish. 
This  river  takes  you  westward  to  Boulder- 
lake,  which  will  keep  you  for  a  day  or 
two  if  you  want  some  fun  with  the  finny 
tribes.  If  you  wish  to  terminate  your 
trip  at  this  point  and  not  return  to  Wine- 
gar  you  can  get  a  haul  from  Boulder  over 
to  Boulder  Junction,  which  is  just  a  few- 
miles  southeast  of  the  lakes,  and  from 
there  you  can  get  a  train.  But  complet- 
ing the  cruise  back  to  Horsehead  lake 
and  Winegar  will  take  you  through  some 
beautiful  lakes  such  as  Big  Crooked,  Wolf. 
Little  Bear,  Crab,  and  .Armour. 

Although  this  canoe  cruise  looks  long, 
and  to  the  uninitiated  difl[icult,  it  can 
be  made  with  comparative  ease  if  the  out- 
fit is  right.  But  no  matter  how  it  goes 
the  canoeist-fisherman  will  be  more  than 
rewarded  for  his  paddling  when  he  comes 
out  on  a  lake  surrounded  by  virgin  forest 
and  finds  himself  the  only  traveler  on 
that  body  of  water.  That's  what  you 
can  find  in  this  northern  Wisconsin  re- 
gion, and  many  a  time  yours  will  be  the 
only  camp  fire  visible  for  many  miles 
when  you  pitch  camp  for  the  night  on 
some  of  these  lakes  in  this  cruise.  And 
if  the  fish  are  bitin' — well,  we're  willing 
to  carry  a  canoe  a  mile  when  the  bass 
are  slappin'  the  baits  as  if  they  meant 
it. 


LET  US  DO 
YOUR  NEXT  WEEK'S 
WASHING  FREE! 


See  the  New  1900  Cataract 
\>'a.sher. 

Save  money  and  space. 

There  is  no  better  way  to 
judge  an  electric  washer  than 
by  seeing  it  wash  your  own 
clothes. 

Phone  Fairchild  256S 
No  obligation       No  red  tape 


Enjoy  Ironrite  Comfort 

The  Ironite  Iron  does  your 
ironing  easier,  better,  and 
quicker.  No  standing,  no  lift- 
ing. It  does  pressing.  10  day 
free  trial  in  your  own  home. 


The  Bock  Electric 
Clothes  Dryer 

No  home  is  complete  without 
one.  Dry  by  air  alone  in  6 
minutes.  Saves  time  and  la- 
bor. Your  clothes  are  sweet 
and  clean.  Free  trial  in  your 
home. 


University  Gas  &  Electric 
Household  Appliance  Co. 

Madison 

1353    University  Ave.     Fair- 
child  2568 


Herndon's  Lincoln 

il>     \\  M.    ill'.KMXIN 
for    — tt    ;ienr><    I.Iik-oIii'h    I:i»     p.-irfnrr 

Uiu.-xi)urtf;itt<i  rt-prini  <Tij;mal  cii- 
tion.  first  puMi.slKd  in  1S89.  but  di- 
rectly suppi'jiSftl  and  destroyed. 
Contains  facts  to  l>e  found  in  no 
other  work. 

The    nioMt    nnlhrntir    life    of    Uacoln 
rvrr    iHNiied. 

"It  is  superior  to  "I'.oswc-ns  Dr. 
Johnson'  or  "Roucseau's  Own  Auto- 
liiographv.'  " — A.  D.  Huger.  Hender- 
son \ille.  X.  C. 

"Contains    unintie.    exact    and    accu- 
rate material." — New  York  Times. 
3  volumes.     Price  $10.«0  delivered. 

Thr-   Herndon's  Lincoln   Publishing 

Company 

SprinBTfleld.  Illinois. 


Rrnnv   Iniir   ^iil>Heri|>li4>n    l'r<>ni|itl>    When   It   I*   Due 
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A    Valuable 
Office    Reference 


Our  "Guide  to  Office  Equip- 
ment" for  1924,  just  completed, 
is  always  valuable  in  your  office 
when  you  are  in  need  of  sup- 
plies. 

This  catalog  contains  every- 
thing that  you  use  in  your  office, 
from  steel  safes  to  paper  clips. 

All  are  so  reasonably  priced, 
eind  of  such  unvairying  high 
quality,  that  you  will  in  every 
case  be  satisfied — and  save  money 
— by  using  the  "Guide  to  Office 
Equipment"  for  1924. 

Send  for  your  copy. 

EAU  CLAIRE 

BOOK     &    STATIONERY    CO. 

WISCONSIN 

Office  Supply  Specialists 


1he\^coiQI0ate  Journal 

BUREAU  OF 
OFFICIAL  INFORMATION 

publishes  each  Saturday  a 
Bulletin  which  digests  all 
the  rulings,  orders,  findings 
and  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative bodies  of  the  State 
Government. 

It  is  the  only  means  by 
which  lawyers,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  and  pro- 
fessional and  business  men 
can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  administrative  func- 
tioning. 

For  further  information  address 

Bureau  of  Official    Information 

William  J.  Anderson,  Director 

P.  O.  Box  294 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


Landmarks    and   Life 

By  May  L.  Bauchle 


IN  A  CITY  which  is  fast  leaving  its 
Main  Street  days  behind,  as  is  Beloit, 
a  building  which  has  withstood  the 
encroachment  of  business  and  progress 
for  seventy-five  years  or  more  may  well 
be  called  a  "landmark." 

With  the  leveling  of  many  historic 
places  and  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  others  are  to  follow  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  building  season,  the  older 
buildings  remaining  take  on  an  added 
glamour. 

Beloit  has  lost  many  of  these  pictur- 
esque landmarks  in  the  last  few  years 
but  some  still  remain.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  that  known  as  the 
Lee  homestead  on  Bluff  Street.  This 
quaint  house  is  taking  a  rest,  like  a  little 
old  lady  who  sits,  now  that  her  work  is 
done,  with  hands  folded,  and  her  face 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  original 
structure  was  built  in  the  early  forties, 
and  forms  the  story  and  a  half  part  of  the 
present  house.  The  plain  hip  roof  and 
austere  lines  of  the  first  building  pro- 
claimed to  passersby  that  here  "i-eading, 
and  writing  and  'rithmetic,  were  taught 
to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick."  With 
reminiscent  smiles  many  of  the  boys  and 


girls  of  those  days  recall  the  methods 
used  to  instill  learning  by  the  pioneer 
teachers. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  school  house 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  community, 
then,  as  larger  quarters  were  needed,  it 
was  offered  for  sale  and  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lee  family.  Coming  to  Beloit 
from  Kenosha  in  1857,  Quartus  Kidder 
Lee  looked  about  for  a  home.  Then,  as 
now,  the  location  was  alluring.  He 
bought  the  property  and  added  the  two 
wings  in  strict  keeping  with  the  original, 
thereby  transforming  the  hitherto  com- 
monplace structure  into  an  architectural 
gem.  The  old  stone  house  has  added 
dignity  to  its  years  and  is  an  example  to 
mankind  in  the  art  of  growing  old  grace- 
fully. 

The  sturdy  roof  which  has  sheltered  so 
many  generations  of  the  Lee  family, 
knows  them  no  more.  Only  recently, 
Charles  Avery  Lee  and  his  helpmeet 
closed  the  door  for  the  last  time  and  left 
Beloit  to  make  their  home  with  their 
children  in  another  city.  Only  the  house 
itself  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  closing 
of  another  chapter  in  the  city's  history. 


IRIS 

No  more  she  treads  the  rainbow  path  each 

day, 
In  winged  haste,  the  Immortals  to  obey. 
Here,  in  my  garden,  stands  she  silently. 
Her  heart  a  gift   of  gold  to  June,  from 
May. 

— Aldis  Dunbar. 


The  longer  I  live,  the  more  deeply  J 
am  convinced  that  that  which  makes 
the  difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
other— between  the  weak  and  the 
powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignifi- 
cant— is  energy,  invincible  determina- 
tion, a  purpose  once  formed  and  then 
death   or  victory. — Powell  Buxton. 


The  world  is  blessed  most  by  men 
who  do  things,  and  not  by  those  who 
merely  talk  about  them. — James  Oliver. 

Don't  Miss  n  ^in^le  Number 


Happiness  grows  at  our  ovm  firesides, 
and  is  not  to  be  picked  in  strangers'  gar- 
dens. 

— Douglas  Jerrold. 
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Groseilliers  and  Radisson 

(AVe  yyeurv  Cv^uth.  ImIiik  iioboil}   lo  c«in t riiditi   iih Jmirnal  of  the  Explorationa  of 

Pici-re  Esprit  Jiadissoii.) 

Old  France,  prleaminpr  through  the  hard,  dark  years; 
New  France,  pulsing:  with  its  hopes  and  fears; 
Luring:  to  adventure  and  to  rich  reward 
Sei?:neurs  of  the  bold  heart — Masters  of  the  sword; 
These  were  times  that  bred  us; 
These  were  climes  that  fed  us; 

Made  us  comrades  of  the  dawn — 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson. 

We  were  Caesars  'mong:  the  mighty  Sioux, 
Kindly  Caesars,  as  the  Indians  knew — 

Paid  us  homage  as  we  bought  their  pelts, 
Worth  a  fortune;   (How  a  fortune  melts!) 
Naught  was  then  denied  us; 
Great  chiefs  deified  us; 

We  were  brave  to  look  upon — 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson. 

England,  eager  for  the  bold  emprise, 
Bade  us  welcome,  and  without  disguise. 

Gave  us  shelter  when  the  French,  in  wrath, 
Sent  us  fleeing  down  the  forest  path; 
(Mighty  wrath  that  flayed  us!) 
These  were  days  that  made  us; 

Sent  us  questing  on  and  on —  ' 

Groseilliers  and  Radisson. 

Empty  handed  we  did  seek  renown — 
New  World  lions  in  old  London  town; 

Young  Prince  Rupert  and  his  comrades  gay 
Wined  us,  dined  us,  bade  us  pay; 
Much  did  Rupert  lend  us 
Which  did  not  offend  us, 

Ere  he  sent  us  laughing  on — 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson. 

But  at  last  we  parted  when  our  work  was  done; 
Medard  in  the  New  World,  dozing  in  the  sun; 
Pierre,  seated  on  his  London  steps, 
Telling  tales  to  chill  the  blood  of  neighbour  Pepys; 
Gone  the  times  that  bred  us; 
Changed  the  climes  that  fed  us; 

Comrades — waiting  for  the  dawn — 
Groseilliers  and  Radisson. 

— Charles   NichoUs   Webb. 


Times   Do   Change! 

"When  bathtubs  were  first  installed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  forties  the  pa- 
pers attacked  them  as  extravagant  and 
undemocratic,  and  the  doctors  denounced 
them  as  dangerous  to  health.  As  usual, 
government  was  called  upon  to  restrict 
or  suppress  the  novelty  by  special  taxes 
and  licenses.  In  1843  Virginia  put  a 
tax  of  thirty  dollars  a  year  on  bath- 
tubs, and  in  1845  a  Boston  municipal 
ordinance  made  such  bathing  unlawful 
except  on  medical  advice. 

"The  first  printed  books  had  to  be 
sold  as  manuscripts  because  of  the  prej- 
udice against  printing.  The  learned  men 
of  Italy  sneered  at  the  invention  as  a 
barbarous  German  innovation. 

"The  first  bananas  shipped  to  London 
could  not  be  sold  at  any  price  or  even 
given  away  in  the  slums  but  were  left 
to  rot  because  nobody  would  eat  them. 


"When  they  were  first  introduced  into 
England,  potatoes  were  denounced  as  in- 
jurious to  society  and  tomatoes  as  in- 
jurious to  morality." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  examples  cited 
by  E.  E.  Slosson,  in  his  new  book  Chats 
on  Science  (The  Century  Co.)  to  point 
out  the  malady  which  he  calls  "neopho- 
bia". "In  the  case  of  hydrophobia",  he 
says,  "the  mere  sight  of  water  is  said 
to  arouse  disgust,  fear,  and  even  furi- 
ous anger.  In  a  case  ot  neophobia  the 
symptoms  are  similar  but  the  cause  is 
different.  The  neophobic  patient  shows 
marked  aversion  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  anything  new." 

Mr.  Slosson  has  the  gift,  as  few  men, 
of  telling  the  story  of  science  in  Ian- 
gauge  that  the  layman  can  understand, 
while  revealing  the  romance  that  lies 
buried  in  scientific  di.scoveries. 


Chinny 


Ann 

Chins  from  near  and  chin.s 
from  far  have  chinned  upon 
this  candy  bar 

— and  they  all  like  it! 

A  big  toothsome  bar  of  cher- 
ry fruit  nougat,  caramel,  and 
filberts — lots   of  'em. 

Screw  up  your  courage  some 
day  and  take  a  chance  on 
one.  10c. 


Madison  Candy  Company 

MADISON 


.^TATKMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
management,  circulation,  etc.,  rcjulred  by 
thf  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  of 
The  Wisconsin  Magazine.  published 
monthly  at  Madison.  Wisconsin,  for  April 
1.  1924.  State  of  Wisconsin.  County  of 
Dane,  ss.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  W.  Chapleau,  who. 
ha\  ing  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  The  Wisconsin  Magazine  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  iyi2.  embodied  in  section  443. 
Postal  Laws  and  Kegulatious.  to  wit:  1. 
That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  and  busines.'*  manager  are: 
Publisher,  The  Wisconsin  Magazine,  Inc., 
114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison.  Wis.;  Editor, 
Hardy  Steeholm,  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Uusiness  Manager,  E.  W.  Chap- 
leau, 114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  2. 
That  the  owners  are:  The  Wisconsin  Mag- 
azine, Inc.,  Stockholders:  Hardy  Steeholm, 
114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis.;  E.  W. 
Chapleau,  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis.; 
B.  B.  Kneer.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison, 
Wis.  i.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  liolders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  None.  4.  That  the 
two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  oi  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  i*"  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not 
apjiear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  h.is  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
E.   W.   CHAPLEAU. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
t'venty-slxth  day  of  March.   Ut24. 

(Seal)  W.  H.  PICKFORD. 

Mv  commission  expires  Jan.  29.  1928. 
Form  3526. — Ed.  1916. 


Henew  Vour  Snburrlptlon  Promptly  AVhen  If  I«  T>nf 
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Standard  Gardening 

Books 
Milady's  House  Plants 


For  those 
seeking-  suc- 
cess with 
plants  In  the 
home. 

Tells  how 
to  care  for 
popular  house 
plants,  to- 
gether with 
advice  about 
the  best 
plants  to 
grow   indoors. 

Com  p  1  e  t  e 
instruct!  o  n  s 
covering  ev- 
ery detail. 
How     to     ar 


range 

i  V  e 

floral 

tlons. 

fusely 

trated 


effect- 
indoor 
decora - 
Pro- 
lllus- 


Cloth  cover  in  four  colors 
Price  $1.10 


Practical 
Landscape  Gardening 

It  tells  how  to  plan  and  plant 
from  a  20  ft.  plot  up. 

Gives  detailed  sketches  and  plant- 
ing plans,  telling  exactly  what 
and  how^  to  plant.  Pictures  explain 
practically  every  problem. 

266  pages,  size  6x8  inches 

Price  $2.65 

Send  order  and  money  to 

The 
Wisconsin  Magazine  T 

MADISON 


LEAN  SEED 

For  Bigger  Profits 

Improve  the  quality  aod  sellinf  value  of  your  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  etc.,  by  cleaning  and  grading  the  seed 
before  planting.  It  pays  BIG.  Removes  all  weed  seed, 
cbaS,  shriveled  grains.     Use  the  reliable 

RACINE  FANNING  MILL 

Grades  eeed  com  also.  A  perfect  working 
machiae,  easy  to  run  aod  wQl  last  a  lifetime.  If 
Dot  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us  for  Special 
Proposition.  Be  sure  to  send  for  our  Big 
Illustrated  Catalogue 

JOHNSON  »  FIELD  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  i  Racine,  Wis. 


Nearly 
Half  a 
Century 
of  Success 

For  45  years  a 
leader.  Sold  all 
over  the  world. 
Get  the  catalog 
describing  Ware- 
house Dustl  ess  Mills 
Write  TODAY. 


Subscriptions  beginning  with  our 
FIRST  NUMBER  expire  this 
month. 

Please  renew  promptly  when  you 
receive  our  post  card  notice. 


GIVING  A  CITY  CHARM 

People  travel  across  the  stormj'  At- 
lantic and  spend  no  end  of  money  on 
European  tours.  Why?  Largely  be- 
cause the  European  cities  are  reputed 
to  have  a  certain  romantic  and  imagina- 
tive "charm." 

Yet  this  so  called  charm  often  lies  in 
some  very  simple  feature  that  can  be 
developed  anywhere.  Many  American 
cities  and  towns  have  such  features 
now.  A  recent  writer  in  The  American 
City,  for  instance,  thinks  that  the 
charm  of  Paris  lies  largely  in  the  beau- 
tiful trees  with  which  that  famous  city 
is  profusely  planted,  and  which  are  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  even  in 
the  business  sections. 

Any  American  city,  big  or  little,  can 
in  due  time  secure  just  that  feature  of 
charm  and  attractiveness,  by  studying 
tree  culture  for  its  streets.  If  its  peo- 
ple have  been  negligent  in  this  respect, 
they  can  plant  quick  growing  varieties 
that  will  transform  their  town  in  a  few 
years. 

Too  frequently  the  hustling  American 
folks  will  take  down  a  noble  tree  merely 
because  it  blocks  the  sidewalk  a  little, 
or  for  other  trifling  reasons.  But  by 
cherishing  their  trees,  planting  those 
fitted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  preserving 
them  from  pests,  they  can  give  their 
home  town  rare  beauty.  One  does  not 
have  to  cross  the  wide  sea  to  find  charm. 
You  can  develop  it  right  in  Lancaster. 
— Lancaster  Teller. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOANDAIi 

Said  Mr.  A. 

To  Mr.  J., 
In  quite  a  confidential  way, 

"It  seems  to  me 

That  Mr.  B. 
Takes  too   much   something   in   his   tea." 

And  Mr.  J. 

To  Mr.  K., 
That  night  was   overheard  to  say — 

He  grieved  to  touch 

Upon  it  much — 
But,  "Mr.  B.  took  such  and  such!'' 

Then  Mr.  K. 

Went  straight  away, 
And   told   a   friend   the   self-same   day, 

"Twas  sad  to  think — " 

Here   came  a  wink — 
"That  Mr.  B.  was  fond  of  drink." 

The  friend's  disgust 

Was  such  he  must 
Inform  another,  with  some  crust, 

"That  Mr.  B., 

At  half  past  three 
Was  so  far  gone  he  couldn't  see!" 

Now  this  friend  we 

Have   mentioned — he 

Gave  work  to  Mr.  B., 

Don't  Miss  a  Single  Number 


And  at  such  news 

Could  scarcely  choose 
But   further  work   refuse. 

Then  Mr.  B., 

As  you'll  agree, 
Quite  properly — he  said,  said  he. 

That  he  would  track 

The  scandal  back 
To   those  who   made   him   look  so   black. 

Through  Mr.  K. 

And  Mr.  J., 
He  got  at  last  to  Mr.  A., 

And  asked  him  why, 

With  cruel  lie, 
He  painted  him   so  deep  a  dye? 

Said   Mr.   A 

In  sore  dismay, 
"I  no  such  thing  could  ever  say. 

I  said  that  you 

But  stronger  grew 
On    too    much    sugar — which    you    do!" 
B.  F.  K.  Amersen. 


New  Books 

CfMUL-lTED  BRAIX  POWER 

Eli's  eyes  opened.  That  was  the 
second  time  reading  had  been  men- 
tioned. What  had  that  school-master- 
ing business  to  do  with  real  work  like 
farming? 

"Went  to  free-school  at  Truro,"  Sim- 
eon explained.  "There's  clever  ones 
that  writes  off  books  and  I  reads  'em. 
There's  smart  notions  in  books,  some- 
times. I  got  six  books  on  farming — 
six  brains." 

"Um — m,"  muttered  Eli,  the  idea 
slowly  taking  hold. — From  "The  Owl's 
House"  by  Crosbie  Garstin  (Stokes. 
1924) 

Thus  it  is  that  "book  learning"  finds 
its  place  in  practical  affairs  by  demon- 
stration of  its  efficiency.  The  criticism 
sometimes  leveled  against  its  useful- 
ness is  too  often  from  one  who  could 
profit  much  by  more  reading,  and  too 
often  illustrated  by  reference  to  some 
impractical  theorist  whose  faults  are 
due,  not  to  too  much  book  learning,  but 
rather  to  a  sad  deficiency  of  knowledge 
of  life.  He,  too,  needs  more  reading 
rather  than  less. 

One's  own  living  and  experience  is  a 
mighty  limited  thing  until  it  is  en- 
larged by  relating  it  to  the  experience 
of  others.  Books  give  the  only  way  of 
storing  up  for  each  of  us  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  mankind.  Cumu- 
late for  yourself  the  brain  power  of  the 
world. 


Joseph  Lewis  French  has  drawn  on 
the  most  eminent  American  writers 
for  the  contents  of  his  book  The  Pioneer 
West,  a  fascinating  volume  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company.  It  should 
find  a  ready  audience  among  those  who 
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enjoy  reading  about  the  picturesque  and 
dramatic  events  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country. 

Are  you  studying  these  United 
States?  Are  you  sincerely  interested  in 
the  vital  problems  confronting  us  as  a 
people?  Glenn  Frank,  editor  of  The 
Century  Magazine,  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  Press,  Newark, 
Delaware,  has  presented  some  of  the 
problems  in  twenty-one  thought-pro- 
voking essays,  under  the  title  of  "An 
American   Lucks  at   His  World." 

Among  the  interesting  recent  novels  we 
wish  to  recommend  to  your  attention 
four  that  seem  to  us  particularly  sig- 
nificant. John  Farrar  in  The  Bookinan 
says  "I  am  inclinede  to  think  that  Edna 
Ferber,  with  her  remarkable  warmth  of 
intuition  held  in  check  by  her  technique, 
has  written  the  best  American  novel  of 
the  year."  We  are  inclined  to  second 
the  motion.  There  is  a  sense  of  perma- 
nent value  about  this  book.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  work  Miss  Ferber  has  done.  It 
is  So  Big,  published  bv  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

Grant  Overton,  well  known  New  York 
critic,  has  written  a  novel  which  for  its 
classic  simplicity  and  beautiful  artistry 
is  hard  to  equal.  It  is  a  mystery  story, 
but  the  mysteriousness  has  a  touch  of 
the  mystic  about  it,  and  there  is  an  in- 
finite delicacy  pervading  the  entire 
story.  Read  The  Thousand  and  First 
Night  (George  H.  Doran  Company);  it's 
worth  your  time. 

Eight  Panes  of  Glass,  by  Robert  Simp- 
son (Stokes)  is  a  character  study  with  its 
setting  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  George  Eliot 
in  its  character  analysis,  the  kind  that 
grips  the  reader  and  appeals  to  the  ele- 
mental in  him.  It  is  powerful,  dra- 
matic, with  the  concentrated  energy  of 
the  modern  school  of  novel  writers. 

Confessions  of  a  Prima  Donna,  by  an 
artist  who  writes  anonjTnously,  is  an  in- 
teresting revelation  of  the  intimate  life 
of  a  prima  donna,  as  well  as  a  book  re- 
plete with  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
operatic  stage  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  It  is  rather  amazing  to  find 
that  this  woman,  whoever  she  may  be, 
writes  with  the  fluency  and  technique  of 
a  professional  writer. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  poems 
from  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four British  and  American  poets. 
Such  is  Verse  of  Our  Day  (D.  Appleton 
and  Company),  compiled  by  Margery 
Gordon  and  Marie  B.  King.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  anthology,  and  the  compilers 
are  to  be  credited  with  excellent  dis- 
crimination in  their   selections. 

How  often  we  hear  the  trite  remark 
"Human  nature  doesn't  change."  But 
human  nature  does  change,  and  Charles 
Lawson  in  his  book  You  Can  Change  It 
(D.  Appleton)  traces,  with  a  nice  com- 
bination of  wit  and  seriousness,  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and 
points  the  way  to  further  changes  that 
may  be  brought  about,  as  well  as  the 
part  which  YOU  may  play  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  nature. 

All  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  good 
many  times  since,  we  have  dipped  with 
delight  into  Carolyn  Wells'  An  Outline 
of  Humor  (G.  P.  Putnam's)  an  anthology 
of  the  world's  most  representative  hu- 
mor since  the  earliest  recorded  litera- 
ture. This  book  is  for  the  general  read- 
er,— a  concise  view  of  the  best  humor 
through  the  ages,  with  brief  comments 
on  the  humorists  who  haVe  produced  it. 


Elmer  Davis,  author  of  "Times  Have 
Changed"  has  written  another  riovel  in 
the  same  vein — I'll  Show  You  the  Town 
(Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company) — a 
rollicking,  frolicsome  story  that  will 
help  you  pass  a  pleasant  couple  of 
hours. 

If  you  like  a"  book  that  has  plenty  of 
color,  dash,  and  adventure,  read  The 
Little  Tigress — Tales  Out  of  the  Dust 
of  .Mexico  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  by 
Wallace  Smith,  one  of  the  rarest  "truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction"  books  we  have 
come  across  in  many  a  moon.  There  is 
bloodshed  in  it,  and  primitive  wicked- 
ness, but  the  people  are  so  real  that 
they  just  stick  out  from  the  pages.  The 
drawings  also  add  to  the  fascination  of 
this  volume. 

Admirers   of   Russell    H.   Conwell,   fa- 


mous    for    his    "Acres    of     Diamonds" 

speech  will  welcome  hi.s  collection  of 
sermons  Borrowed  Axes  (The  Judson 
Press,  Philadelphia).  They  are  inspir- 
ing, vigorous  with  a  wholesome,  opti- 
mistic slant  on  life. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  book  that  would  tell  us  something 
new  about  the  art  of  candy  making. 
The  "sweet  tooth"  remains  with  us 
throughout  a  lifetime  and  the  making 
of  candy  is  a  game  all  by  itself.  Alice 
Bradley,,  principal  of  the  famous  Miss 
Farmer's  Schol  of  Cookery  has  prepared 
a  book  called  The  Candy  Cook  Book 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company),  contain- 
ing three  hundred  and  forty-  three  re- 
cipes "for  every  sort  of  candy  that  can 
be  made  in  a  home  kitchen  without  spe- 
cial machinery."     It  fills  the  bill. 


To  Our  Subscribers 


^T^HE   Wisconsin  Magazine  wants  to  know  how  many   subscribers 
-■-    would  like  to  preserve  their  copies  in  a  high  grade  magazine 
binder. 

IN  ORDER  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  binder  at  COST 
PRICE,  we  ask  you  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  which  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way,  but  merely  indicates  that  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  this  binder. 

WE  want  to  find  out  approximately  how  many  binders  will  be  used 
so  that  we  may  order  accordingly.  The  price  of  the  binder  will 
be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  quantity  we  use, — it  will  probably 
be  between  §1.75  and  §2.50. 

TF  YOU  will  send  us  the  coupon  we  will  mail  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
■^  sible  a  picture  of  the  binder,  with  a  complete  description  and  the 
price — which  will  be  the  actual  cost  price — and  an  order  blank.  Then, 
if  you  decide  that  you  want  the  binder,  you  can  send  in  your  order. 


Please  mail  this  coupon  at  once, 
if  you  are  interested. 


This  Is  Not  An  Order 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Send   me   complete   information   about  your   magazine   binder,   with   a 
picture  and  description  of  it. 

This  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name 

Street  

City 


Kenew  Vour  Subscription   Promptly  ^^  hen  It  la  Dae 
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BANKERS      ,°^^Ad       envelopes 

The  Western  States  Line  of  Deep  Flapped  Bankers  Envelopes 
is  worth  looking  into. 
They  Are  Especially  Good  as  Salesmen's  Order  Envelopes. 
Have  no  Equal  For  Safety 
Made  in  six  sizes  and  ten  (different  papers.     Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed by  the  W  trade-mark  notched  under  the  sealing 
flap.     Write  today  for  samples. 

WESTERN  STATES  ENVELOPE  CO. 

"> 

1/1 

261-265  S.  Water  St.,    Phone  Hanover  1888    Milwaukee 

Electric  Range  Installations 

are  even  more  satisfactory  when  running  hot  water 
is  available. 


A  Clark  Automatic 

Instantaneous 

Electric  Water 

Heater 

will  economically  furnish  this 
service. 

Our  range,  when  installed  in  con- 
nection with  our  water  heater 
will  fully  modernize  your  kitchen. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of  Elec 
trie  Heating  Apparatus. 

Stoughton  Mfg.  Corp. 

Stoughton,  Wisconsin 


Photo  Contest 

Prize  Winner  for  April 

ANDREW  SELMER 
Rosholt 

Another  contest  this  month. 
For  particulars  see  our  an- 
nouncement on  page  42. 

The  Wisconsin 
Magazine 

MADISON 


"The  Cream  of  the  Best"  is  what  one 
might  call  Edward  J.  O'Brien's  selec- 
tion of  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1923 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Company).  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  been  issuing  these  collec- 
tions yearly  since  1915,  and  in  this  field 
he  is  authority.  One  can  safely  read 
these  stories  knowing  that  he  is  reading 
the  best  that  has  been  written  in  the 
short  story  field  during  the  past  year. 

The  Conquest  of  Happiness,  by  the 
Frenchman,  Jules  Payot,  translated  by 
Richard  Duffy,  and  published  by  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  is  an  unusual  book  because 
it  is  clearly  a  departure  from  the  in- 
flated books  of  optimism  and  Polyanna 
philosophy  so  common  these  days.  It  is 
based  on  a  sane  and  beautiful  philosophy 
of  life,  and  is  written  with  a  nice  liter- 
ary touch. 

Don't  Miss  a  Single  Number 


Two  biographies  have  held  our  atten- 
tion this  month — Romain  Rolland's  Mah- 
atma  Gandhi  (Century)  and  An  Intimate 
Portrait  of  R.  L.  S.,  by  his  stepson, 
Lloyd  Osbourne  (Scribner's).  Both  are 
character  portraitures  of  unusual  merit. 
Though  we  of  the  Occident  may  not 
understand  the  philosophy  of  Gandhi,  it 
will  not  hurt  us  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  personality,  nor  even  his  philoso- 
phy, could  we  get  at  it. 

Osbourne's  portrait  of  Stevenson  re- 
minds one  somewhat  of  Stevenson  him- 
self in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its 
diction,  and  it  seems  to  bring  us  in 
closer  touch  with  the  living,  pulsating 
Stevenson  than  anything  we  have  ever 
read  about  our  idolized  R.  L.  S. 

Walter  Camp,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent authority  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  sports,  has  written  a  book 
called  The  Book  of  Sports  and  Games. 
It  is  a  complete  text  on  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  sports  and  games,  with  numer- 
ous hints  on  coaching  and  training,  and 
well  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs. It  is  published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Among  the  "How  to  Live"  books, 
there  are  several  new  ones  that  may  be 
of  interest.  One  of  them  is  published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  called  How  to 
Live,  by  Fisher  and  Fisk,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute.  This 
book  is  in  its  17th  edition,  some  proof 
of  its  success.  It  constitutes  a  textbook 
on  the  hygiene  of  living.  Living  With 
Our  Children  (E.  P.  Dutton),  by  Clara 
D.  Pierson,  is  a  very  sensible  talk  with 
parents  and  all  others  who  have  chil- 
dren in  charge.  It  is  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  a  wide  range  of  experience  with 
children.  Our  Fear  Complexes,  by  Wil- 
liams and  Hoag  (Bobbs-Merrill)  treats 
with  scientific  accuracy  of  the  function 
of  the  ductless  glands  in  dictating  be- 
havior and  shaping  what  we  ordinarily 
choose  to  call  character.  It  points  the 
way  to  the  correction  of  these  com- 
plexes in  a  practical  common-sense 
manner. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  books 
that  treat  of  mental  hygiene,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  field,  Outwitting  Our 
Nerves  (The  Century  Co.),  written  by 
Josephine  A.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  and  Helen 
M.  Salisbury.  This  is  not  a  book  simp- 
ly for  the  woman  with  "nerves",  though 
it  should  be  read  by  every  woman,  but 
it  is  valuable  to  anybody,  man  or 
woman,  who  wants  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  energy  and  vitality. 


spring  is  here 


Summer  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Wisconsin's  great  outdoors  is  calling*. 

But  before  you  start  out  be  sure  that  your  equip- 
ment includes  a 


BURGESS  FLASHLIGHT 

You  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in 
your  outfit.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a  necessity,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  going  to  be  on  the  road  at  night. 

BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

MADISON,  WISCOiNSIN 

Chicago — New  York — Boston — Kansas  City — St.  Paul  „ 


Orange  Blossoms  Bring  MIRRO  Showers 

The  happy  bride-to-be  who  is  showered  with  ]MIRRO,  The  Finest  Alum- 
inum, achieves  in  a  moment  the  goal  of  a  MIRRO-equipped  kitchen:  the 
goal  which  her  less  fortunate  friends  must  win  by  slow  degrees  as  they 
replace  with  iMIRRO,  piece  by  piece,  the  decrepit  and  dejected  kitchen 
things  with  which  they  simply  can  live  no  longer. 

Beauty,  convenience  and  durabihty  join  hands  to  make  IMIRRO  the  per- 
fect wedding  gift  —  a  gift  for  the  years.  MIRRO  is  thick  and  tough  and 
strong.  Its  hard,  smooth  surface  resists  denting  and  scratching  and  is 
always  easily  cleaned. 

For  MIRRO  showers  and  equally  welcome  gifts  of  individual  MIRRO  arti- 
cles, the  fine  stores  that  sell  MIRRO  are  replete  with  suggestions  from  the 
remarkably  complete  MIRRO  line. 


ALUMINUM    GOODS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 

miRRO 

"The  Finest  Aluminum" 


